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CIVILE BELLUM. 


“Tn this fearful struggle between North and 
South, there are hundreds of cases in which 
fathers are arrayed against sons, brothers against 
brothers.—American Paper. 


“ RiIFLEMAN, shoot me a fancy shot 

Straight at the heart of yon prowling vidette, 
Ring me a ball in the glittering spot 

That shines on his breast like an amulet!” 


“ Ay, Captain! here goes for a fine-drawn bead, 
There’s music around when my barrel’s in 
tune!” 
Crack ! went the rifle, the messenger sped, 
And dead from his horse fell the ringing dra- 
goon. 


“Now, Rifleman, steal through the bushes, and 
snatch 
From your victim some trinket to handsel first 
blood ; 
A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 
That Tol in the moon like a diamond 
stud !’ 


"6 Guam, I staggered, and sunk on my 
track, 
When I gazed on the face of the fallen vi- 
dette, 
For he looked so like you, as he lay on his 
back, 
That my heart rose upon me, and masters me 
yet. 


“But I 7 gag off the trinket—this locket of 
go 
An inch from the centre my lead broke its 
way, 
Scarce grazing the picture, so fair to behold, 
Of a beautiful lady in bridal array.” 


“ Ha! Rifleman, fling me the locket !—’Tis she, 
My brother’s young bride—and the fallen 
dragoon 
Was her husband—Hush! soldier, ’twas Heay- 
en’s decree, 
We must bury him, there, by the light of the 
moon ! 


“But, hark! the far bugles their warnings 
unite ; 
War is a virtue—weakness a sin : 
There’s lurking and loping around us to-night ; 
Load again, Rifleman, keep your hand in!” 


—Once a Week. 


NOT YET. 


Nor yet, not yet. Ah! let me gaze once more 
Into those eyes, those earnest truthful eyes, 
A little while, and then my dream is o’er ; 
And I, a wanderer under alien skies, 
Shall see thy face no more, nor hear thy low 
replies. 





CIVILE BELLUM.—NOT YET.—A DOUBTING HEART. 


See, in the west, the sun grows broad and red ; 
His golden glory rests upon thy brow, 
And makes a halo round thy down-bent head, 
And glimmers o’er thy soft dark locks that 
flow 
In waves of light above, in waves of shade be- 
low. 


That setting sun will rise again in might, 

Will dry the tears thé sorrowing night hath 
shed ; 

Will wake the world to gladness and to light, 
What sun, the summer of the heart once fled, 
Can brighten into spring its winter, cold and 

dead ? 


The red light fades : go forth upon thy way 
Through the dim eve, and leave me here 


alone ; 
A deeper night than follows after day 
Will darken o’er my soul when thon art 
gone— 
A night no wakening dawn will ever rise 


upon. 
—Once a Week. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


Woaene are the swallows fled ? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart ! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home once more. 


Why must the flowers die ? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, needless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart ! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 
These many days : 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 
O doubting heart ! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair ? 
O doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angel’s silver voices stir the air. 


—ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 





ISABELL CARR. 
From The St. James’ Magazine. 
ISABELL CARR. 
A SCOTTISH STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” etc. etc. 
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ined changed under the subliming touch of 
grief, was not changed, but the same. His 
‘loss had not made both father and mother 
‘of him. He was just as he had been when 
| Bell went to service, more to relieve herself 
PART I.—CHAPTER I. from his strict and critical rule than for any 

“PM glad to see you hame,” said the old other motive. She sighed to herself, after 
man. _she was done crying, and went slowly down 
“ And I’m glad to win hame, faither,” said the narrow staircase. The house was a 
Bell. homely little poor farmhouse, such as are 
Such was the sober expression of feeling : still to be met with in the pastoral wilds of 
which passed between the father and daugh- Dumfriesshire—scarcely deserving the name 
ter. The girl’s color was high, and her eyes Of a farm. A few acres of “arable” land 
full of tears; and the old man, while he and a hillside for “ the beasts” was the ex- 
spoke, did not venture to look at her, but , tent of its domain; and a laborer and his 
fumbled about his snuff-box, and was evi-| wife, who lived in a thatched cottage near 
dently relieved when that salutation, slight | and were of Andrew Carr’s kindred, were all 
as it was, was over. They had shaken the adherents of the house. Their eldest 
hands with each other when Bell came: now ,80n herded the sheep, their small fry of 
every thing went on as if they had parted | children weeded the scanty turnips and po- 
yesterday, though the young woman had | tatoes, and lived in wild primitive liberty 
been away from home for two years. ° between the cottage and the hill. Such 
And home had changed in that time. The | were all the human settlers at Whinnyrig. 
mother, the sun of the domestic place, was The farmhouse was only thatched, like its 
gone ; gone—buried a year ago in the hered- | little dependency, but had an attic story, 
itary churchyard five miles off with all her | with windows rising out of its thatched roof, 
kindred: yet she stood there between them, | and a kitchen big enough to have taken in 


hushing them to silence, making words im-|the entire cottage; a rude, undecorated 


possible. Bell, you may suppose, would | place—not a flower about it on one side or 
have spoken and wept, and poured out her | the other, though the cabbages were not 
heart, had it been possible; but the old man | contemptible. Neglected, dreary, half-sav- 
durst not trust himself to say words which | age, it lay in the evening light, speaking 
might let loose that long-retained voiceless | with a certain stern reticence, like that of its 
sorrow. What could words have done toit ? | master, to the heart of the motherless young 
Deeper than language was that mute recog-| woman. Andrew Carr himself had been 
nition of their loss. She was gone! There | heard to acknowledge, that “ A’ things had 
was nobody to ask the anxious, oft-repeated | gaen wrang since the wife was away.,’ Bell’s 
questions—nobody to give ear to all the in- | accustomed eyes saw the difference with 
terrupted answers—nobody to speak the | even stronger perception than her father’s ; 


welcome, or surround the stranger with all 
that joyful surprise and curiosity, and eager- 
ness, which is the soul of a return home. 
What is home when the mother is gone? 


Bell was glad to take her box up into her | 


attic-room, and cry over it in a violent access 
of grief and disappointment. She knew it, 
but she did not know it, before; for it is 
hard to believe in death at a distance, and 
almost impossible to think that, though we 


know they are dead, they are no longer 
there. 


Poor Bell had found it out—the word had | 


attained its real translation ; her mother was 


‘and it was to supply that vacant place that 
| she had come home. 

She went and sat down beside the old 
man in the great earthen-floored kitchen. 
Though it was summer, the fire was glowing 
red as turf-fires do burn; filling the place 
with aromatic odors. The father sat close 
by in the high-backed wooden chair rudely 
cushioned, and covered with checked blue 
and white linen. He sat within the glow, 
not much enlightened by it, twisting his 
thumbs and gazing into the fire. Bell sat 
down too, at a distance from him, with her 
hands crossed on her lap, in punctilious ob- 


| 
| 





not anywhere to be found on that earth, and | servance of the old-fashioned notion, that, 
her father, whom her heart had imag. | “coming off a journey,” it was a necessary 
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homage to propriety to do nothing. It was|was more touching than any lamentations, 
getting dark; the horse and the cows were | They had no heart to speak to each other. 
“ suppered,” and all was quiet about Whin- | The link between them, without that mother 

nyrig; but Bell, who was near the window, | whose presence had put a certain amount of 
could see those long lucid stretches of even-| inevitable warmth into it, was not much 
ing sky, the breaks of primrose light, the | more than an arbitrary bond; for the old 


green-blue wistful horizon, and latitudes of 


cloud. Such stillness ! 
the breathing of these two in their hushed 
house. 
hush by some attempt at conversation. But 


what was poor Bell to talk of? When she| 
essayed to speak, the hysterica passio climbed | them together. 


into her throat. 

“‘ Have ye had ony trouble wi’ the beasts | 
the year, faither?” at last faltered Bell. It 
was the subject most congenial to that lo- 
cality ; and Bell saw no absurdity in the 
contrast between her question and her 
thoughts. 

“There never was a year but there was 
fash with the beasts,” said the old man; 
*‘and this aboon a’, as was to be expected, 
I a’ but lost my best cow.” 

“ That’s Lillie,” said Bell, with a little 
eagerness. ‘Bonnie beast! she sall aye 
be milkit with my ain hand while I’m at 
hame.” 

“Whisht with your haivers!  Lillie’s 
sell’t!”’ said her father, with some irrita- 
tion. 

“Sell’t!” echoed Bell. The tears came 
fairly rushing to her eyes in the dark. She 
turned her head away from the chimney- 
corner, and looked straight out of the win- 
dow into the wistful sky. Her heart filled: 
it was all her self-command could do to keep 
down a fit of tears; but she regained her 
self-possession at last. 


“You didna tell me when you wrote,” she | 


said, apologetically. 

: * And if I had, what wad hae been the 
, guid?” said Andrew Carr. “It’s no in my 
. way writing letters. Iwrote to you when— 

' when it happened; and I wrote you afore 

the term to come hame; and what could be 

expected from me mair ?” 

Another long silence fell upon the father 
and daughter. Bell, with her hands in her 
lap, in that unusual solemn Sabbath- day | 
idleness, looked away into the wistful sum-| 
mer evening sky, and watched it change | 


It was quite necessary to break.this | 











farmer of Whinnyrig had never either inter- 


You could hear} ested himself in his daughter, or cared to 


recognize the wonderful difference between 
life as it appeared to her and life as he knew 
it. So there was a dead wall between them 
when no living heart was there to bring 
Poor Bell sat tearless, try- 
ing vainly to think what she could say— 
making plans within her ardent youthful 
mind how she would soften and subdue him 
by her tenderness, and impatient that she 
could not begin this moment—but was, like 
himself, voiceless and spell-bound. She 
could not have told any one how long this 
silence lasted; but it was only when in the 
darkness she saw a figure approaching the 
house that Bell sprang to her feet, with an 
impatience which could not be longer re- 
strained. She knew the very shape and gait 
of that figure, as it came slowly through the 
twilight—knew it by that sharp-sightedness 
of dislike and repugnance which is as unde- 
ceivable as love. She made haste to light 
the little oil-lamp which stood high up on 
the mantel-shelf, and threw a dim, smoky 
light f&om that elevation upon the homely 
apartment. She even made an unnecessary 
noise and bustle as she did so, as if to draw 
her father’s attention. Her own frame was 
tingling with sudden vexation and impa- 
tience, and her heart within her demanding 
utterance. But Andrew Carr took no notice: 
he did not even raise his head when she 
bustled about the hearth and stretched up to 
place the lamp in its usual position. He 
shifted his chair a little, to give her room, 
without saying a word. Bell’s patience was 
almost exhausted. 

“ There’s James Lowther coming up the 
brae,” she said at last, in a restrained 
voice. 

“Ay?” said the old man, without sur- 
prise. 

“You're aye friends yet, I suppose?” said 
| Bell. 

“ Ou, ay—aye friends,” said her father, in 


and darken without perceiving what it was! the same indifferent tone. 


Bell was beside herself: her hand trem- 
Their silence | bled, as she fastened the lamp. The irrita- 


she saw. Her father sat looking down into | 
the red glow of the peat fire. 
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tion of grief and disappointment, and soli- ; 


tude, seized upon her. “Eh me! and it 
was for this I left my guid place ?” she said 
to herself under her breath, as she put fresh 
peats on the fire. 

“* What are ye saying, Bell?” asked An- 
drew Carr. 

“‘T’m saying nae doubt he’s a married man 
and doing weel, that ye’re aye friends with 
him, faither,” said Bell. 

“‘ He’s just as muckle marriet as ye are,” 
cried the old man ; “and if ye’re no ceevil to 
the decent lad, ye’ll get little comfort here. 
She said it hersel’ before she was ta’en, and 
I'll hae naebody ill-used in my house.” 

Bell’s pent-up feelings relieved themselves 
in a long, heavy, impatient sigh: she saw 
in a moment the whole course that lay 
before her—the domestic persecution, the 
loathed love, all those assaults of rustic 
courtship which from the wrong person are 
hard inflictions even to a country beauty. 
She went hastily to the great aumrie at one 
end of the kitchen, and took from a corner 
a large bundle of stockings put there to be 
mended. It was not very dainty work ; but 
Bell was only a country girl, and had no 
pretensions to be a young lady. She took 
her seat near the fire, within reach of the 
light, and drew one of the stockings over 
her arm to darn it. She was seated thus, 
her face bent over her work, when the un- 
welcome visitor entered. 

His personal appearance did not explain 
the secret of his bad reception. He was 
well-enough looking, a brown-haired, ruddy, 
stalwart man of Annandale, lifting his feet 
high as he walked, as if he felt himself still 
among the heather ; and not without a gleam 
of real eagerness and lover-like anxiety in 
his sunburnt face. He looked wistfully in 
at the door, and lingered for the invitation, 
“Come in bye! Jamie, come in bye!” 
which after all only came from the gruff 
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the prospects of the hay ; how the turnips 
were looking; and whether any disease had 
yet been heard of among the potatoes. An- 
drew Carr spoke with great deliberation, and 
required little answer ; Bell darned rapidly, 
without ever raising her head; and James 
Lowther sat by, saying little, uneasy under 
the full glow of the fire. Behind the group 
the evening sky was still darkening through 
the uncurtained windows, and opening out 
a streak of wistful light in the blue perspec- 
tive. It was a very still, placid, homely 
scene, but, had these human creatures been 
visible to the eye in the real sentiments 
which possessed them, how speedily would 
the group have risen into the world of pas- 
sion. That old man, slowly droning there 
about his fields, was as sternly determined 
to bend his daughter’s will to his own as if 
he had been a powerful despot, and she a 
rebellious kingdom: behind the rustic lover’s 
embarrassed looks, fierce love and jealousy 
were hidden: while Bell, all innocent in her 
domestic occupation, tingled to her very 
finger-points with such excitement, irrita- 
tion, and obstinate resolve, such restrained 
indignation and grief, as might have made a 
passionate heroine of the humble young 
woman. But, to see their homely ways and 
words, who could have imagined the little 
drama secretly going on under this homely 
roof? 

‘‘There’s no mony would take to their 
wark so industrious the very night they 
came hame,” said Lowther, at last—speak- 
ing at, as he dared not directly address, the 
lady of his love. 

“Ou, ay—Bell’s grand at her wark ; she’ll 
make a guid wife when her time comes,” 
said Andrew Carr. 

“¢ And that’ll never come,” exclaimed Bell, 
with sudden bitterness, surprised out of her 
self-control. 

“The lasses aye say sae,” said James 





voice of Andrew Carr; and, when he had 
obeyed, removed his cap and scratched his 
head, and looked at Bell, longing to speak. 
Bell took no notice of his bashful looks ; she 
gave him a little dry nod without turning 
her eyes towards him, and with great devo- 
tion went on with her stocking. The em- 
barrassing silence was only broken by the 


Lowther; ‘ but it’s weel they’re no sae ill 
as their word, or what would become of us 
a’? They say, when ane’s mair positive 
than anither, that’s a guid sign.” 

Bell did not condescend to answer; but 
she raised her head, and gave her unlucky 
admirer a look which made him pause in 
sudden discomfiture. For she was Andrew 





old man, who after awhile began the .ordi- 
nary topics of rural conversation ; what were 


| Carr’s daughter, though she was not like 
| him, She was good and honest, but not 












































































































































































































































meek, by nature. Did they think ‘to over- 
come her by such poor artifices? A thou- 
sand times, no! 

“‘Broomlees maun be pleasant the noo,” 
said the old man; “it’s a bonnie bit. I 
mind upon’t in your grandfather’s time, 
Jamie. You and yours have been lang on 
that land.” 

“Far langer than the laird,” said James, 
witha laugh. ‘The Ha’ house has changed 
hands twice since Broomlees was in my 
name. But there’s great need of a woman- 
body about the place. It’s no what it was 
when you kent it first, nor what we'll have 
it again, in time, if I get my will.” 

“ Ay, ay; I dare to say ye’ll do weel, if 
ye get a guid wife,” said Andrew Carr. 

Bell listened to this conversation with a 
perfect fever in her veins. Knowing what 
they meant, and knowing how well they 
knew certain past events which were fresh 
in her memory, it was intolerable to the 
high-spirited girl to hear herself so spoken 
at. Buta certain natural sense of dignity 
acted as a curb upon her, and restrained her | 
tongue. 

“T’m thinking ye’ll be glad to be in your | 
ain house,” said the adventurous suitor, | 
after another pause ; “a strange house can 
never be like ane’s ain place, though it may | 
be grander ; and to you, that might be your | 
ain mistress, not to say have servants at 
your ca’——” 

“That’s impossible!” cried Bell; “I 
dinna ca’ Marget Brown a servant, nor never 
will. Her man’s our second cousin, as every- 
body kens.” 

“ But weel ye ken I wasna meaning Mar- 
get Brown,” said the emboldened lover. 

“T ken nothing about what ye mean,” 
cried Bell, rising up with angry haste, “ nor 





I care nothing, that’s mair; but ye might 
have had the sense to let a poor lass alane | 


the first night she’s come hame, and her 
mither away. If ye had held your peace | 
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speech, Bell dropped on her chair again for 
a moment, and wept some hot, ahgry tears ; 
then rising, wiped them indignantly away 
with her apron, took a candlestick from the 
shelf, lighted the candle at the fire, and went 
away with hasty, excited steps, holding her 
head high, and looking at nobody. Her 
admirer sat and stared discomfited. Her 
father said nothing. They kept silent when 
they were left alone till Bell’s steps, echoing 
her anger, had sounded up the wooden, 
resounding stair, and were lost in the still- 
ness of her own room. Then at last the old 
man spoke,— 

“ Ye’ll take nae notice, Jamie? ” said the 
farmer of Whinnyrig. 

** No the noo,” said Lowther, vindictively ; 
then, changing his tone, “I’m meaning the 
women maun hae their spite out,” he added. 
“ No, I'll never heed.” 

“I’m nae sae sure ye ken the crater after 

a’,” said Andrew Carr, with a movement of 
compunction. “ She’s like the wife in out- 
| ward appearance, but she’s a rael Carr in 
her spirit. If it was for her advantage to 
have her ain way—but, it canna be that—it 
canna be that! Do you ever hear ony thing 
o’ yon ne’er-do-weel, now ? ” 

“It’s no likely,” said Lowther, with a 
little contempt ; “if he’s living he’s at the 
| other end o’ the world, and I canna say I’m 
so great in his favor as to make him write 
letters to me.” 

“ Aweel, weel; time tries a’; but I’ll no 
keep you ony later the night, Jamie, my 
man,” said Bell’s father. “‘ Come back soon, 
but no ower-soon, and let bygones be by- 
gones ; it’ll a’ come about in time, if ye have 
but patience a bit.” 

“ Patience!” echoed Lowther to himself, 











as he stood on the broken moorland ground 
| below, and looked back at the thatched house 
of Whinnyrig and the light which streamed 
from the attic window; “aye, patience! 
But if Iaince hae ye, Till mak ye pay for 


and respected a person, I might have for- | this, ye witch,” he muttered, shaking his fist 

given ye, Jamie Lowther. But eh, man, ye at the window—and with this virtuous sen- 

make me mind; ye bring it a’ back to me |timent strode slowly home from his lover's 

as clear as yesterday. I wouldna say there | journey, leaving the father and daughter 

was anither man in Annandale but would | still further apart than when he came. 

have had the sense to leave the poor auld 

man and me to ourselves the first night, CHAPTER II. 

kenning a’ the changes that hae beeninthis| THE light shone faintly out of that attic 

house since I gaed away.” window long after all the neighborhood was 
When she had uttered this indignant ' hushed to sleep. The little room inside had 
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few attractions, and little to distinguish it as 
a maiden’s bower. The sloping roof, the 
bare walls, the uncarpeted floor, and Bell’s 
great box standing under the window, were 
unlovely surroundings. But the farmer’s 
daughter of Whinnyrig was not fastidious 
nor fanciful. She sat at the little table with 
her Bible open before her, vainly trying to 
fix her thoughts to what she had been read- 
ing, while, instead of the sacred words, a 
phantasmagoria of past scenes kept gliding 
before her eyes, and drew her mind astray. 
She clasped her hard but comely hands over 
her forehead, and shut out the light from her 
eyes, suffering those visions which would not 
be forbidden—homely pictures, no way sub- 
limated out of that homely scene, yet full of 
the deepest primitive emotion. She saw 
herself come into that same apartment all 
dewy-eyed and blushing, half afraid of her 
own beauty and happiness, the beaming face 
that caught her eye in the little glass; and 
following her came the mother, quick to 
mark that crisis, to hear the half-told tale, 
and shelter the girl from her own secret, 
shamefaced terror. Oh, hour of tenderest 
gladness! almost sweeter than the troth- 
plight which preceded it. But darker were 
the scenes that followed. She saw the 
doubtful household looks, the mother’s hasty 
glance in at her chamber-door, not waiting 
except to say good-night, afraid of confer- 
ence. Then the tender, troubled, suggestive 
speeches, the hints about sailors and their 
temptations, the father’s angry preference of 
*a decent lad at hame,” all the slowly accu- 
mulating distrust, dislike, and doubt which 
rose like a mist round the figure of her 
sailor-lover—then, unaware of his secret en- 
emies, far off at sea. Then, when the clouds 
had gathered to their darkest, that storm 
that at last had violently rent the two asun- 
der. But the sobs broke poor Bell’s heart 
as she remembered herself fallen upon that 
bed in her despair, and her mother silent, 
thinking nothing was to be said, stroking 
the poor cheek from which that tempest had 
taken all the youthful color. “ Willie thank- 
less! Willie a traitor! Tell me I’m dead, 
and I'll believe you sooner,” sobbed out Bell, 
repeating in imagination her own very words, 
and thinking she felt her mother’s hand, 
hopeless of all other comfort, stroking with 
a pathetic, silent caress ber eighteen-year- 
old colorless cheek. 
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That was four long years ago. It was 
James Lowther, of Broomlees, that had put 
that stigma on his sailor cousin. He said 
the boy had been trained, and loved, and set 
out in life by old Broomlees, his uncle and 
guardian, and that Bell’s lover had not only 
used his uncle with the basest ingratitude, 
but had appropriated to his own purposes 
money entrusted to him, and brought the 
old man into trouble. Some circumstances 
of dissipation and fickleness had not been 
wanting to increase the force of the picture. 
Andrew Carr, entirely convinced, had for- 
bidden Bell ever to see the culprit, or let 
nim know the reason of his dismissal. Her 
mother, wiser in her humility, would not 
yield implicit credit to the tale-bearer, and 
yet would not justify the accused. All that 
the good woman could do was to stroke with 
her kind hand that passionate young cheek, 
and “ wait for Providence,” as she said. But 
Bell was too young, too impatient, too hot- 
blooded to wait for Providence. She wrote 
a passionate, appealing letter to Willie at 
sea, calling on him to come forward and 
clear himself. She denounced James Low- 
ther with all the fiery vehemence of a woman 
anda Carr. Things came toa violent crisis, 
and threatened disruption of all the peace 
and union of the household. Day by day 
poor Bell, with dry eyes burning with anx- 
iety, looked for Willie’s letter; day by day 
her father stalked about his little farm, with 
outbursts of impatient wrath and indigna- 
tion against the drooping girl; day by day 
her mother soothed her compassionately, 
looked on and prayed, and said nothing; 
and night by night James Lowther disturbed 
the household with his hateful presence, and 
sought the heart in its rebound — that 
changeable female heart of which so many 
a song and story is told; but which was no 
more like the strong-beating, passionate, 
honest heart of Isabell Carr than midnight 
is like noon. 

Such things could have been borne; but 
a harder agony followed the unexplainable 
mystery and anguish of Bell’s life. Willie’s 
letter did not come, Willie did not write— 
even more, did not return—never was heard 
of—disappeared totally into that blank, 
aching, dreadful darkness which everywhere 
encompasses the little bit of the world we 
see. If his ship had been lost, the dreadful 
secret might have been explained But his 
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ship was not lost: it arrived, and he arrived 
at that far foreign port—the very name of 
which, if you mentioned it, would still send 
a thrill of pain through Bell’s vigorous frame. 
But there the darkness swallowed up the 
brave and candid sailor ; what he had to say 
for himself, or, if he had nothing to say for 
himself, and the lie against which Bell strug- 
gled was true, nobody could tell. The an- 
guish of that long expectation need not be 
told; the quiet years had swallowed it up 
and gone down upon it, leaving no trace. 
Bell went away when she could endure no 
longer, ‘to service,” to quench her heart, or 
get new life into it; in that primeval strug- 
gle with hard labor and outside facts, which 
is the best discipline for human creatures. 
She had fought her battle so far bravely ; 
till now, at last, when she had come home. 
But, to see before her very eyes that au- 
thor of her calamity ; to know that she had 
been sent for—not to fill her dead mother’s 
place, nor from the impulse of a relenting 
heart, softened by sorrow—but to be wooed 
and carried home by this man, the object of 
all the resentment possible to woman, the 
cause of all her sufferings—Bell would have 
been more than a mere human daughter 
could she have borne it. Her breast swelled 
in a passion of grief, indignation, injured 
love, and injured pride. With a hysterical 
gasp it swelled, “‘ as ifit would burst.” These 
emotions, which rose so high in her own re- 
tirement, where no mother followed now to 
soften the tide of passion or cool the burn- 
ing cheek, would never be disclosed to the 
light of day. All a Scotchwoman’s jealous 


reticence—all the proud, shy, self-control of 


a country girl, brought up in such a house 
as that of Whinnyrig, built strong barriers 
around to confine the flood within its source ; 
_ but here, where no one could see, the pas- 
sionate bosom swelled, the wild hands 
clenched each other, the bitterness poured 
itself forth. There were gleams in the east 
of early dawn, and the atmosphere had 
lightened, with a gradual smile and clearing 
of outline, all outside, before sleep visited 
the eyes of Bell. Ere that time she had 
nerved herself, as best she could, for that 
prospect before her. These daily, nightly 
persecutions ; the necessity of bearing with 
this man’s presence; hearing him, seeing 
him, knowing why he came; even, perhaps, 
tolerating @is suit, so far as being within the 
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same apartment with him made it necessary 
—no wonder that it was with a sick impa- 
tience and disgust of every thing, that Bell, 
at last, closed her wearied, hot eyes upon 
the dawning light. 

“ And he’s sell’t Lillie!” were the first 
words Bell said, as, hastily dressing herself, 
she looked out at her little window next 
morning, and saw Robert Brown’s black 
cow already in the dewy field. The bitter- 
ness of this exclamation could only be under- 
stood by an Annandale girl, proudly con- 
scious of one beautiful fair cow among the 
little group of black cattle so usual in Dum- 
friesshire. Amid all her more engrossing 
troubles, Bell could yet feel a pang for the 
loss of Lillie, her mother’s favorite, the 
“grandest milker” in the whole parish. 
“It’s just like a’ the rest,” she said to her- 
self bitterly, as she went down-stairs. And 
perhaps it did not give a more Christian 
gentleness to her feelings as she descended 
into the hard beginning of her unlovely 
life. 

When the father and daughter met that 
morning, neither of them took any notice 
whatever of the scene of last night. In such 
primitive Scotch households, ‘‘ good-night ” 
and ‘ good-morrow” are dispensed with 
from members of the same family. There 
were no morning salutations between 
Andrew Carr and his daughter. They 
took their homely breakfast together with 
little conversation. What talk there was, 
was about ‘the beasts,” that subject on 
which an Annandale peasant is naturally 
eloquent. The old man had bethought him- 
self that there was a calf of Lillie’s in the 
byer, and condescended to conciliate Bell by 
this fact. And Bell, we are obliged to con- 
fess, though it may convey a depreciating 
impression of her character and mind, was 
conciliated and pleased to hear it. She went 
about her work more lightly in consequence. 
She patted the long-legged, foolish animal, 
called it “ my bonnie woman,” fed it out of 
her own hand—did every thing an experi- 
enced country-woman could do to attract its 
youthful affections. She had a hard day’s 
work before her, as always, and no time for 
thinking. Marget Brown, too, came up at 
an early hour from the cottage, and the two 
fell into close conversation, as became old 
friends. On the whole, Bell was not miser- 
able. She was nothing in the world of a 
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heroine. When she went out to the door 
and lingered a moment in her pretty country 
dress—that short gown and petticoat which 
has almost disappeared out of Scotland— 
and, putting up her hand to shelter her eyes, 
looked out upon the familiar landscape—it 
was, indeed, the landscape she looked at, 


and not any illusive picture in her own im- |i 


agination ; the low pastoral hills, not very 
far off, with all their different tinges of color ; 
the rich wooded line which betrayed towards 
the east the course of “the water;” the 
“ peat-moss,” on the other side of the little 
hillock, with its fantastic paths and deep 
cuttings, glimmering where the sun caught 
them with gleams of water—all this was fair 
and sweet to the accustomed eyes of Bell. 
And not less sweet was the hum that filled 
the atmosphere everywhere—an indefinite 
mist of sound, in which poultry, sheep, cattle, 
and men had all their distinct inarticulate 
strain, and which now.and then the soft low 
of a cow or the sharp bark of a dog defined 
for an instant and made complete. When, 


at last, her own thoughts began to reflect 
themselves in that landscape, and Bell re- 
membered that along that moorland road last 


night her unwelcome admirer had made his 
appearance, she dropped her hand from her 
eyes and turned back to her work—wiser in 
unconscious natural wisdom than many a 
great philosopher. Such indulgences of sen- 
timent were not for the manager of Whinny- 
rig—not, at least, in good daylight and with 
work in hand to do. 

“I dinna doubt ye’ll mak a change—you 
ought at your time o’ life, with a’ the world 
before you,” said Marget Brown; “it’s no 
like me, hadden doun with wark and weans. 
Young folks dinna ken, as I say to Robbie 
mony’s the day—dinna ken the half nor the 
quarter o’ what’s before them; no that I 
would envy you. Bell, my woman, ye'll 
have an awfu’ handfu’ of the auld man, if ye 
canna turn your heart to young Broom- 
lees.” 

“Tf ye want to please me, Marget, ye’ll 
never mention his name,” said Bell, shortly. 

“T’m sure it’s nae pleasure to me,” said 
Marget. “TI canna say he ever took my 
fancy, yon lad—nae mair like some o’ his 
kin—But whisht, whisht, we’re no to speak 
o’ that. The mistress, ye ken, she never 
would say one thing nor anither. She was 
aye for waiting upon Providence; she was 
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aye a rael guid woman, as was seen on her 
at the last. But, Bell, if ye'll believe me, I 
dinna doubt she got mair light -on some 
things at the hinder end.” 

Bell’s face flushed with sudden excitement ; 
she held out her hands in a wild appeal to 
her companion, and gasped an inarticulate 
mw which startled Marget. 

*m no meaning ony thing to make ye 
look so white,” cried Marget, ‘“ naething out 
o’ the way. Bell, my woman! Bless me, 
no! Naething uncanny ever came to a saint 
like yon. But just when a’ was maist ower, 
and me at the bedside—(and sair, sair vexed 
we were that ye couldna be sent for—but 
death aye scems sudden whenever he comes) 
—she held out her bit thin hands, and says 
she, ‘ Willie! bless ye, my man!’ says she, 
‘yell make my bairn happy yet.’ Bell! 
Eh, my woman! I wouldna have tell’t ye if 
I had thought ye would have ta’en’t sae 
muckle to heart.” 

For poor Bell, as was but natural, had 
fallen into a passion of tears. When these 
were spent, however, the Scotch girl quickly 
recovered her composure. It was a wonder- 
ful relief to her heart to be at liberty to speak 
about her mother at all, and the two entered 
upon that sad engrossing subject with all the 
minutie of recollection, and all the eager- 
ness of inquiry which specially belongs to 
the death-bed. But when Marget had un- 
burdened her heart of all her remembrances, 
she returned to her original starting-point. 

“But, mind my words,” said Marget, 
“Jamie Lowther o’ Broomlees has grippit 
the auld man fast, Bell. He’s gotten our 
maister in his toils, as I say to Robbie— 
some way or other he’s gotten that influence 
on him a body daurna say a word. And, eh, 
Bell, if ye canna turn your heart to young 
Broomlees—as indeed it’s little to be ex- 
pected—ye’ll hae an awfu’ handfu’ o’ the auld 
man!” 

Bell heard this augury in silence; she . 
knew it well enough without any warning, 
Just now she had her mother’s gleam of 
death-bed wandering or insight—which was — 
it ?—to comfort her. There was no doubt 
on the subject in Bell’s mind; she received 
these words as if they had come from 
heaven—a sacredness more than earthly was 
about the utterance of the dying. It came 
to her like a ray of light in the surrounding 
darkness—she felt her heart buoyed up with 
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an unexplainable exhilaration. If the influ- 
ence waned, it was at least ineffable for the 
time. 

That night Andrew Carr himself entered 
upon the same all-important subject. The 
two were alone together as before; but Bell 
was busy with her stockings from the begin- 
ning of the conversation, and that very gact 
helped to fortify and calm her. 

“ Bell,” said her father, “it’s my desire 
you should show some civility to Jamie 
Lowther. Ye ken what he comes here for as 
weel as me.” 

“ He might ken better than to come here 
at a’,” said Bell, with involuntary bitter- 
ness, 

“ That’s no a manner to speak to me,” said 
Andrew Carr; “I require ye, upon your 
obedience, to do what I’m telling ye. It’s 
for you Jamie Lowther comes here, and I’ve 
promised him he’s to get you.” 

“ Faither!” cried Bell, with a start and 
cry of indignation. 

“I’m speaking plain fac’,” cried the irri- 
tated oldman; “I’m in my ain house, where 
I’ve aye been king and priest. Providence 
gied me the charge ower you, and it’s your 
business to obey.” 

“Tf it’s to be ceevil, I'll be ceevil,” said 
Bell, restraining herself with a great effort ; 
“ and I’m no unceevil,” she added, in a lower 
voice. 

“Hear to what I’ve got to say to you. 
I’ve chosen him for your man—I’ve prom- 
ised you for a wife to him,” said Andrew 
Carr; ‘“ye’re mine to dispose of baith by 
God’s law and man’s, and I tell ye I’ve gien 
Jamie Lowther my word.” 

* But, faither, ye ken it canna be,” said 
Bell, holding her breath so strongly, to 
keep herself calm, that her words ended in a 
gasp. 

“Wherefore canna it be? I’ve gien my 
word it shall be,” said Andrew Carr. 

“You're hard, but you’re no ¢hat hard,” 
cried poor Bell, always struggling after the 
meekness which was so difficult to her. “ If 





I was young and free, I might bend my heart 
to your bidding, faither; but ye ken a’ as 
weel as me. Let alane a’ that’s happened, 
and a’ I blame Jamie Lowther for ; let alane 
I count him for my enemy, though I wish 
him no ill; let alane a’ thing but the ae 
thing—there’s this still,” said Bell, a sob 
escaping from her in the midst of her 
words, “I like anither lad better—and O 
faither, faither! you ken that, and so does 
he.” 

“Tt makes nae difference,” said the old 
man: “if ye can speak up in my face, and 
name that ne’er-do-weel that cares nothing 
for you, as is weel seen; if ye’ve nae shame 
like ither women, it’s no my blame—I lay 
my command upon you, and this is what ye 
are to do.” 

“But I canna,” said Bell; “ony thing 
else in the world—ony thing else in the 
world, if it was my life.” 

‘‘I wonder what the better I wad be o’ 
your life,” said the old man, testily; ‘ your 
life! Na; ony thing but the only thing 
that’s wanted! I’ve made up my mind; 
tak Jamie Lowther, or never mair ca’ your- 
self bairn o’ mine.” 

“Tf I was to be cast out of the house this 
moment; if I was to die on the moor, and 
never more see the light of day; if I was to 
be swallowed up by the earth, like Dathan 
and Abiram,” cried Bell—gradually rising 
in irrestrainable emotion, wringing her 
hands, yet facing him with a pale look of 
resolve — for she knew her father well 
enough to know that he could keep even 
such a promise—‘TI’ll die if ye like, and 
welcome, but I’ll no perjure my soul!” 

The two faced each other for a moment, 
both resolute, daring all things. Then the 
old man turned his chair round to the fire. 
“Tl gie ye three days to think,” said An- 
drew Carr. 

Bell sank down on her seat trembling, 
yet restraining herself. Three days! and it 
was but yesterday, with thoughts so differ- 
ent, that she had come home! 
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From Once a Week. 
ALLAN RAMSAY, JUNIOR. 

ALLAN Ramsay, the author of the “‘ Gen- 
tle Shepherd,”—“ the best pastoral that had 
ever been written,” said Mr. Boswell, whose 
judgments upon poetry, however, are not 
final, Allan Ramsay, the poet, father of 
Allan Ramsay, principal painter to King 
George the Third, claimed descent from the 
noble house of Dalhousie ; he was the great- 
grandson of the laird of Cockpen. His 
claim was admitted by the contemporary 
earl, who ever took pride in recognizing, as 
a relative, the “restorer of Scottish national 
poetry.” Certainly the poetical branch of 
the family tree had been in some danger of 
being lost altogether—the clouds of obscu- 
rity had so gathered round it—the sunshine 
of good fortune had so ceased to play upon 
it. The laird’s children appear to have been 
of the humblest class, dwelling in a poor 
hamlet on the banks of the Glangomar, a 
tributary of the Clyde among the hills be- 
tween Clydesdale and Annandale. The fa- 
ther of the Gentle Shepherd is said to have 
been a workman in Lord Hopetoun’s lead 
mines, and the Gentle Shepherd himself, as 
a child, was employed as a washer of ore. 
Early in the last century he was in Edin- 
burgh, a barber’s apprentice. In 1729 he had 
published his comic pastoral, and was then 
in a bookseller’s shop in the Luckenbooths. 
Here he used to amuse Gay, famous for his 
Newgate pastoral, with pointing out the 
chief characters and literati of the city as 
they met daily in the forenoon at the Cross, 
according to custom. Here Gay first read 
the “Gentle Shepherd,” and studied the 
Scottish dialect, so that, on his return to 
England, he was able to explain to Pope the 
peculiar merits of the poem. And the poets, 
Gay and Ramsay, spent much time and emp- 
tied many glasses together at a twopenny 
alehouse opposite Queensbury House, kept 
by one Janet Hall, called more frequently 
Janet Ha’. 

It was at Edinburgh that Allan Ramsay, 
junior, was born, the eldest of seven children, 
in the year 1713, or in 1709, as some say. 
Late in life he was fond of understating his 
age as people somehow will do. 

“‘T am old enough,” he said once, with the 
air of making a very frank avowal, “I am 
old enough to have been a contemporary of 
Pope.” Which was not remarkable, consid- 
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ering that Pope did not die until 1744, when 
Mr. Ramsay must have been at least thirty- 
one. 

He had considerable talent for art. He 
began to sketch at twelve. But his father 
was poor with a large family to support,—it 
was not possible to afford much of an edu- 
cation to the young artist. He had to de- 
velop his abilities as he best could. In 
1736, when he was probably twenty-three, 
the father wrote of him thus simply and ten- 
derly : “My son Allan has been pursuing 
his science since he was a dozen years auld ; 
was with Mr. Hyffidg, in London, for some 
time about two years ago; has since been 
painting here like a Raphael; sets out for 
the seat of the Beast beyond the Alps within 
a month hence to be away two years. Iam 
sweer ”—i.e., loath—* to part with him, but 
canna stem the current which flows from the 
advice of his patrons and his own inclina- 
tions.” This letter was addressed to one 
John Smybert, also a self-taught artist. He 
had commenced in Edinburgh as a house- 
painter, and, growing ambitious, found him- 
self after a time in London, choosing be- 
tween starvation and the decoration of grand 
coach-panels in Long Acre faetories. In 
1728 he settled in Boston, and shares with 
John Watson, another Scotchman, who had 
preceded him some years, the honor of 
founding painting as an art—from a Euro- 
pean point of view—in the New World. 

Those who had hesitated in their patron- 
age of the poet were not disinclined to aid 
the painter. It is much less difficult a mat- 
ter to have one’s portrait painted than to be 
able to appreciate a poem. Means were 
forthcoming to enable the art-student to quit 
Edinburgh in 1736 for Rome. He remained 
there during three years, receiving instruc- 
tion from Francesco Solimena, called also 
l’Abate Ciccio, and one Imperiali, an artist 
of less fame. Of both it may be said, how- 
ever, that they did little enough to stay the 
downfall of Italian art. 

On the return of Allan Ramsay, junior, to 
Scotland, we learn little more of him than 
that he painted portraits of Duncan Forbes, 
of his own sister, Miss Janet Ramsay, and 
Archibald, Duke of Argyle, in his robes as 
Lord of Session; finally, he removed to 
London. 

He was so fortunate as to find many valu- 
able friends. The Earl of Bridgewater was 
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an early patron, followed by Lord Bute, 
whose powerful position at court enabled 
him to introduce the painter to the heir-ap- 
parent of the crown, Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. Two portraits of his royal highness 
were commanded, full-length, and one re- 
markable for being in profile. Still greater 
fame accrued to him, however, for his por- 
trait of Lord Bute, who was said to have 
had the handsomest leg in England. His 
lordship was conscious of his advantage, 
and, during the sitting to Ramsay for his 
whole-length portrait, engraved by Ryland, 
was careful to hold up his robes considera- 
bly above his right knee, so that his well- 
formed limbs should be thoroughly well 
exhibited. While, as though to direct the 
attention of the spectator, with the forefin- 
ger of his right hand he pointed down to 
his leg, and in this position remained for an 
hour. The painter availed himself to the 
full of the opportunity, and humored the 
minister to the top of his bent. The pic- 
ture was a genuine triumph. Reynolds, 
never popular at court, grew jealous of his 
rival’s success, and alarmed lest it should 
lead to extraordinary advancement. When 
the Marquis of Rockingham was posed be- 
fore Sir Joshua for the full-length picture, 
engraved by Fisher, the nobleman asked 
the painter if he had not given a strut to 
the left leg. “My lord,” replied Sir Joshua 
with a smile, “I wish to show a leg with 
Ramsay’s Lord Bute.” 

The painter prospered steadily, and, of 
course, was well abused ; but success is al- 
ways sure to bring with it envy and satire. 
Mr. William Hogarth, who objected strongly 
to competitors, sought to jest down the ad- 
vancing Scotchman with a feeble pun about 
a Ram’s eye! William was very much less 
clever when he had a pen in his hand than 
when he was wiclding a brush or an etching- 
needle. 

The Reverend Charles Churchill, very an- 
gry with North Britons, wrote sneering lines 
in the “ Prophecy of Famine : ”— 


“* Thence came the Ramsays men of worthy note, 
Of whom one paints as well as t’other wrote.” 


By and by these two critics forgot Ram- 
say, and were busy with each other, bandy- 
ing abuse and interchanging mud. The 
court-painter heeded little their comments. 
He was putting money in his purse. There 
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were always sitters in his studio: he had as 
much work as he could do, while yet he 
found time for self-cultivation. He must 
have possessed an active, restless mind. He 
was not content with being merely a clever, 
hard-working, money-making painter. Even 
at Rome he had studied other things beside 
art. As Mr. Fuseli states magniloquently, 
after his manner, “he was smit with the 
love of classic lore, and desired to trace, on 
dubious vestiges, the haunts of ancient gen- 
ius and learning.” He made himself a good 
Latin, French, and Italian scholar; indeed, 
he is said to have mastered most of the 
modern European languages, with the excep- 
tion of Russian. His German he found of 
no slight service to him in the court of the 
Guelphs. Later in life he studied Greek, 
and acquitted himself as a commendable 
scholar. 

Artists less accomplished, were inclined 
to charge him with being above his business, 
and more anxious to be accounted a person 
of taste and learning than to be valued as 
a painter. Just as Congreve disclaimed the 
character of a poet, declaring he had writ- 
ten plays but for pastime, and begged he 
might be considered merely as a gentleman. 
There was no one to say to Ramsay, how- 
ever, as Voltaire—nothing, if not literary— 
said to Congreve, “If you had been merely 
a gentleman, I should not have come to see 
you.” On the contrary men applauded Ram- 
say for qualities quite apart from professional 
merits. 

“ T love Ramsay,” said Samuel Johnson to 
his biographer. ‘‘ You will not find a man 
in whose conversation there is more instruc- 
tion, more information, and more elegance 
than in Ramsay’s.” 

Perhaps it may be noted that this remark 
of the doctor upon his friend follows curi- 
ously close upon his satisfactory comment 
upon an entertainment at the house of the 
painter. 

“Well, sir, Ramsay gave us a splendid 
dinner ! ” 

“What I admire in Ramsay,” says Mr. 
Boswell, ‘‘ is his continuing to be so young!” 

Johnson concedes: ‘ Why, yes, sir, it is 
to be admired. I value myself upon this, 
that there is nothing of the old man in my 
conversation. I am now sixty-eight, and I 
have no more of it than at twenty-eight.” 
And the good doctor runs on rather garru- 
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lously it must be owned, ending with, “TI 
think myself a very polite man!” 

It was to Mr. Ramsay’s house—No. 67 
Harley Street—that Mr. Boswell sent a let- 
ter for his friend: ‘‘ My dear sir,—I am in 
great pain with an inflamed foot,”—why not 
say plainly “ the gout,” Mr. Boswell ?—* and 
obliged to keep my bed, so am prevented 
from having the pleasure to dine at Mr. 
Ramsay’s to-day, which is very hard, and 
my spirits are sadly sunk. Will you be so 
friendly as to come and sit an hour with me 
in the evening ?” 

And it was from Ramsay’s house the kind 
old man sent his rather stiff reply: “ Mr. 
Johnson laments the absence of Mr. Boswell, 
and will come to him.” 

After dinner the doctor goes round to the 
invalid, laid up in General Paoli’s house in 
South Audley Street, and brings with him 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom it is pleasant to 
find is a frequent guest at his great rival’s 
hospitable board. 

Ramsay prospers—his reputation increases 
—he is largely employed, not only in por- 
traiture, but in decorating walls and ceilings. 
He has a staff of workmen under him. A 


second time he visits Rome, making a stay 
of some months; and journeys to Edin- 
burgh, residing there long enough to estab- 
lish, in 1754, “The Select Society.” He 


grows wealthy too. Poor Allan Ramsay 
senior dies much in debt in 1757; the 
painter takes upon himself his father’s lia- 
bilities, and pensions his unmarried sister, 
Janet Ramsay, who survived to 1804. He 
is possessed, it is said, of an independent 
fortune to the amount of £40,000; and this 
before the accession of King George the 
Third, and his extraordinary patronage of 
the painter. 

The office of painter to the crown is one 
of early date. In 1550, Antonio More was 
painter to Queen Mary. For his portrait of 
the queen sent to her intended husband, 
Philip, he was rewarded with one hundred 
pounds, a gold chain, and a salary of one 
hundred pounds a quarter as court-painter 
to their majesties. There is some obscurity 
about the appointments of painters to the 
king during the reign of George the Scc- 
ond. Jervas was succeeded by Kent, who 
died in 1748. Shackleton succeeded Kent. 
Yet it is probable that the king had more 
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find Hogarth, who is said to have succeeded 
his brother-in-law, John Thornhill, the son 
of Sir James, appointed in 1757, while Mr. 
Shackleton did not die until 1767, when, as 
Mr. Cunningham relates the story of the 
London studios, he died of a broken heart 
on learning that Ramsay was appointed in 
his stead. This was certainly about the date 
of Ramsay’s appointment to be painter to 
the king. And now there grew to be quite 
a rage for portraits by Ramsay—there was a 
run upon him as though he had been a sink- 
ing bank. He was compelled to call in the 
aid of all sorts of people, painting the 
heads only of his sitters with his own hand ; 
and at last abandoning even much of that 
superior work to his favorite pupil, Philip 
Reinagle. So that in many of Ramsay’s 
pictures there is probably but a very few 
strokes of Ramsay’s brush. The names of 
certain of his assistants have been recorded. 
Mrs. Black, ‘a lady of less talent than good 
taste.” Vandyck, a Dutchman, allied more 
in name than in talent with him of the days 
of Charles the First. Eikart, a German, 
clever at draperies. Roth, another German, 
who aided in the subordinate parts of the 
work. Vesperis, an Italian, who was em- 
ployed occasionally to paint fruits and flow- 
ers. And Davie Martin, a Scotchman, a 
favorite draughtsman and helper, and con- 
scientious servant. Mr. Reinagle probably 
furnished Mr. Cunningham with these par- 
ticulars. It will be noted that the English 
artist’s employment of foreign mercenaries 
was considerable. This must have been 
either from the fact of such assistance being 
procurable at a cheaper rate, or that the old 
notion still prevailed as to the necessity of 
looking abroad for art-talent. 

Ramsay succeeded at court. He was made 
of more yielding materials than Reynolds ; 
assumed more the airs of a courtier—hu- 
mored the king. Perhaps like Sir Pertinax 
he had a theory upon the successful results 
of “booing and booing.” He never contra- 
dicted ; always smiled acquiescence ; listened 
complacently to the most absurd opinions 
upon art of hisroyal master. Reynolds was 
| bent upon asserting the dignity of his pro- 
\fession. He did not scruple to conceal his 
| appreciation of the fact that as a painter, at 
any rate, he was the sovereign’s superior— 
| he would be, to use a popular phrase, “ cock 





than one painter at the same time. For we/on his own dunghill.” When the painter’s 
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friends spoke on the subject to Johnson, he | ton, as eye-witnesses have described her later 
said stoutly “‘ That the neglect could never | in life—called on Mrs. Garrick one day at 
prejudice him: but it would reflect eternal | Hampton Court, and found the widow of the 
disgrace on the king not to have employed | Roscius very busy pealing onions for pick- 
Sir Joshua.” But Reynolds received only |ling. ‘ The queen, however, would not suf- 
one royal commission: to paint the king | fer her to stir, but commanded a knife to be 
and queen, whole-lengths, for the council-| brought, observing that she would peel an 
room of the Royal Academy, “two of the | onion with her, and actually sat down in the 
finest portraits in the world,” as Northcote | most condescending manner and peeled 
declared. The king, who was an early riser, | onions.” The king, interrupting his sittings 
sat at ten in the morning. The entry in|to dine off his favorite boiled mutton and 
Reynolds’ pocket-book is“ Friday, May 21 | turnips, would make Ramsay bring easel and 
(1779), at 10—the king.” The queen’s|canvas into the dining-room, so that they 
name does not occur till December. The | might continue their conversation during 
king, who was near-sighted, and looked |the royal meal. When the king had finished, 
close at a picture, always complained that | he would rise and say, “‘ Now, Ramsay, sit 
Reynolds’ paintings were rough and unfin-|down in my place and take your dinner.” 
ished. But Reynolds heeded not. Be sure | When he was engaged on his first portrait 
Ramsay and West were careful to paint|of the queen, it is said that all the crown 
smoothly enough after that. Northcote said | jewels and the regalia were sent to him. 
that the balance of greatness preponderated | The painter observed that jewels and gold of 
on the side of the subject, and the king was | so great a value deserved a guard, and ac- 
annoyed at perceiving it; and disliked ex- | cordingly sentinels were posted day and 
tremely the ease and independence of man- | night in front and rear of his house. His 
ner of Reynolds—always courteous, yet al-| studio was composed of a set of rooms and 





ways unembarrassed—proceeding with his | haylofts in the mews at the back of Harley . 


likenesses as though he were copying mar- | Street, all thrown into one long gallery. 
ble statues. “Do not suppose,” adds his | He kept an open house and a liberal table, 
pupil, “ that he was ignorant of the value of | but more it would seem for his friends’ pleas- 
royalfavor. No. Reynolds had a thorough | ure than his own; for though fond of deli- 
knowledge of the world, he would have cate eating, and as great a consumer of tea 
gladly possessed it, but the price would have as Dr. Johnson, he had little taste for 
cost him too much.” | stronger potations, and we are told that 
The court-painter had soon enough to do, | ‘‘ even the smell of a bottle of claret was 
for the king had a habit of presenting por- | too much for him.” The doctor entertained 
traits of himself and his queen to all his am- | different opinions : he spoke with contempt 
bassadors and colonial governors. He sat, | of claret. ‘A man would be drowned by 
too, for his coronation portrait, as it was | it before it made him drunk,” adding, “ Poor 
called, in Buckingham Palace. The bland, | stuff! No, sir, claret is the liquor for boys: 
obsequious, well-informed Ramsay became a | port for men: but he who aspires to be a 
great favorite. He always gave way to the | Revo must drink brandy!” Most toper sen- 
king—would have sacrificed his art to his|timents! But Ramsay did not stint his 
advancement any day. And he was almost | guests, and these were constantly of a noble 
the only person about the court, except the ‘order. Lord Bute, the Duke of Newcastle, 
servants who could speak German, and the | Lord Bath, Lord Chesterfield, and the Duke 
queen was especially fond of chatting with | of Richmond were often at the painter’s ta- 
him in her native language. Their majes-| ble, discussing all sorts of political questions 
ties soon gave over being dignified. Indeed, |with him. Every man was a politician in 
few persons were more prone to forget their | those days, especially after dinner. But 
grandeur, although they did not like any- | Ramsay was not content to be simply a talker 
body else to do so. With his own hands | upon the topics of the day—he became also 
the king would help West to place his pic-|a writer. Many clever papers by him upon 
tures in position on the easel. The queen—| history, politics, and criticism were published 
plain, snuff-taking, her face painted like a at various times under the signature ‘ In- 
mask, and her eyes rolling like an automa-| vestigator,” and were subsequently reprinted 
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and collected into a volume. Upon the ques- 
tion which had agitated London for some 
months, as to the truth of the charge brought 
against the gypsey woman, Mary Squire, of 
aiding in the abduction of the servant girl, 
Elizabeth Canning, Ramsay wrote an ingen- 
ious pamphlet. The same subject had also 
employed the pen of no less a person than 
Henry Fielding. Ramsay corresponded with 
Voltaire and Rousseau, both of whom he 
visited. His letters, we are told, were ele- 
gant and witty. The painter to the king was 
a man of society. 

A third time he visits Rome, accompanied 
on this occasion by his son, afterwards to 
rise to distinctionin thearmy. He employed 
himself, however, more as a savant than an 
artist-—in examining and copying the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions in the Vatican. The 
president of the Roman Academy introduced 
the painter to the School of Art, and was 
rather pompous about the works of his stu- 
dents. Ramsay’s national pride was piqued. 
“T will show you,” he said, “‘ how we draw 
in England.” He wrote to his Scotch as- 
sistant, Davie Martin, to pack up some 
drawings and journey at once to Rome. On 
his arrival, Ramsay arranged his drawings, 
and then invited the president and his schol- 
ars to the exhibition. The king’s painter 
was always fond of declaring that it was the 
proudest moment of his life, “ for,” he said, 
“the Italians were confounded and over- 
come, and British skill triumphant!” Per- 
haps the Italian account of the transaction, 
could we obtain it, might not exactly tally 
with the king’s painter’s. 

Soon Ramsay was again in England re- 
suming his prosperous practice. Then oc- 
curred the accident which hindered all fur- 
ther pursuit of his art. Reading an account 
of a calamitous fire, he was so impressed 
with the idea of showing his household and 
pupils the proper mode of effecting their es- 
cape, in the event of such an accident befall- 
ing his own house, that he ascended with 
them to the top story, and pushing a ladder 
through the loft door, mounted quickly, say- 
ing: ‘“‘ Now I am safe—I can get to the roofs 
of the adjoining houses.” As he turned to 
descend he missed his step and fell, dislocat- 
ing his right arm severely. At this time he 
was engaged upon the portrait of the king 
for the Excise-office. With extraordinary 
courage he managed to finish the picture. 
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working most painfully, and supporting as 
he best could his right arm with his left. He 
declared it to be the finest portrait he had 
ever painted; and his friends echoed his 
opinion. But it was the last he was ever to 
put his hand to. 

His constitution yielded; his spirits left 
him; his shoulder gave him great pain ; his 
nights were sleepless. The painter to King 
George III. was evidently sinking. Yet he 
lingered for some years—a shattered invalid. 
Again he visited Rome, leaving his pupil, 
Reinagle, to complete his long list of royal 
commissions. Reinagle’s style was so ad- 
mirably imitative of his master’s, that it was 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. 
The pupil was instructed to complete fifty 
pairs of, kings and queens at ten guineas 
each! The task seemed endless, and was 
six years in hand. Midway, wearied to death 
with the undertaking, Reinagle wrote to 
complain that the price was not sufficient. 
Ramsay trebled it; but the pupil was wont 
to confess afterwards that he looked back 
with a.sort of horror at his labors in connec- 
tion with the royal portraits. 

The court-painter never recovered his lost 
health. He wrote from Italy to many of his 
friends—the first men of the day, both in 
France and England. Then came the home- 
sickness, which so often precedes dissolu- 
tion. In the summer of 1784 he set out on 
his journey to England, hoping to reach it 
by short and easy stages. He reached Paris 
with difficulty: the fatigue brought ona low 
fever he had not the strength to support. 
He died on the 10th of August, at Dover, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. 

“ Poor Ramsay : ” so Johnson wrote touch- 
ingly to Reynolds. ‘On which side soever 
I turn, mortality presents its formidable 
frown. I left three old friends at Lichfield 
when I was last there, and now I found them 
all dead. - I no sooner lost sight of dear Al- 
lan than I am told that I shall see him no 
more! That we must all die, we all know. 
I wish I had sooner remembered it. Do 
not think me intrusive or importunate if I 
now call, dear sir, on you, to remember it!” 

A handsome, acute, accomplished gentle- 
man, outstripping all the painters of his age 
in the extent of his learning and the variety 
of his knowledge—an artist of delicacy and 
taste, rather than of energy and vigor—pale 
in color and placid in expression, yet always 
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graceful and refined—there was a charm 
about his works that his contemporaries 
thoroughly understood, though they could 
not always themselves attain it. Northcote 
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in execution and ordinary in features—all I 
can say is, that it was the farthest possible 
removed from every thing like vulgarity. A 
professor might despise it, but in the mental 


gave a close and clever criticism on the king’s | part I have never seen any thing of Van- 
painter in this wise: “Sir Joshua used to | dyke’s equal to it. I could have looked at 


say that he was the most sensible among all 
the painters of his time ; but he has left lit- 
tle to show it. His manner was dry and 
timid. He stopped short in the middle of 
his work because he knew exactly how much 
it wanted. Now and then we find hints and 
sketches, which show what he might have 
done if his hand had been equal to his con- 
ceptions. I have seen a picture of his of 
the queen soon after she was married—a pro- 
file, and slightly done: but it was a paragon 
of elegance. She had a fan in her hand. 
Lord, how she held that fan! It was weak 





it forever. I don’t know where it is now: 
but I saw enough in it to convince me that 
Sir Joshua was right in what he said of Ram- 
say’s great superiority. I should find it dif- 
ficult to produce any thing of Sir Joshua’s 
that conveys an idea of more grace and del- 
icacy. Reynolds would have finished it bet- 
ter ; the other was afraid of spoiling what he 
had done, and so left it a mere outline. He 
was frightened before he was hurt.” This 
was high praise of the king’s painter, com- 
ing from his rival’s pupil. 
Dutton Cook. 





Her Masesty’s Crown.—[From a Miner- 
alogical point of view Described by Professor 
Tennant, of King’s College, to the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, July 7, 1853]. 
—The Imperial State Crown of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria was made by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge in the year 1838, with jewels taken 
from old Crowns, and others furnished by com- 
mand of her Majesty. It consists of diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, set in 
silver and gold ; it has a crimson velvet cap with 
ermine border, and is lined with white silk. Its 
gross weight is 39 oz. 2 dwts. Troy. The lower 
part of the band, above the ermine border, con- 
sists of a row of one hundred and twenty-nine 
pearls, and the upper part of the band a 
row of one hundred and twelve pearls, be- 
tween which, in front of the Crown, is a 
large sapphire (partly drilled,) purchased for 
the Crown by his Majesty King George the 
Fourth. At the back is a sapphire of smaller 
size, and six other sapphires (three on each 
side), between which are eight emeralds. Above 
and below the seven sapphires are fourteen dia- 
monds, and around the eight emeralds one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight diamonds. Between the 
emeralds and sapphires are sixteen trefoil orna- 
ments, containing one hundred and sixty dia- 
monds. Above the band are eight sapphires 
surmounted by eight diamonds, between which 
are eight festoons consisting of one hundred and 
forty-eight diamonds. In the front of the 
Crown, and in the centre of a diamond Maltese 
cross, is the famous ruby said to have been given 
to Edward Prince of Wales, son of Edward the 
Third, called the Black Prince, by Don Pedro, 
King of Castile, after the battle of Najera, near 
Vittoria, a.p. 1367. This ruby was worn in the 
helmet of Henry the Fifth at the battle of Agin- 
court, A.D. 1415. It is pierced quite through 





after the Eastern custom, the upper part of the 
piercing being filled up by asmall ruby. Around 
this ruby, to form the cross, are seventy-five 
brilliant diamonds. Three other Maltese crosses, ' 
forming the two sides and back of the Crown, 
have emerald centres, and contain respectively 
one hundred and thirty-two, one hundred and 
twenty-four, and one hundred and thirty brilliant 
diamonds. Between the four Maltese crosses 
are four ornaments in the form of the French 
fleur-de-lis, with four rubies in the centres, and 
surrounded by rose diamonds, containing res- 
pectively eighty-five, eighty-six, eighty-six, and 
cighty-seven rose diamonds. From the Maltese 
crosses issue four imperial arches composed of 
oak leaves and acorns ; the leaves containing 
seven hundred and twenty-eight rose, table, and 
brilliant diamonds; thirty-two pearls forming 
the acorns, set in cups containing fifty-four rose 
diamonds and one table diamond. The total 
number of diamonds in the arches and acorns is 
one hundred and eight brilliant, one hundred 
and sixteen table, and five hundred and fifty- 
nine rose diamonds. From the upper part of the 
arches are suspended four large pendant pear- 
shaped pearls, with rose diamond caps, contain- 
ing twelve rose diamonds, and stems containing 
twenty-four very small rose diamonds. Above 
the arch stands the mound, containing in the 
lower hemisphere three hundred and four bril- 
liants, and in the upper two hundred and forty- 
four brilliants ; the zoneand are being composed 
of thirty-three rose diamonds. The cross on the 
summit has a rose-cut sapphire in the centre, 
surrounded by four large brilliants, and one 
hundred and eight smaller brilliants. Summary 
of jewels comprised in the Crown: 1 large ruby 
irregularly polished, 1 large broad-spread sap- 
phire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 1,363 
brilliant diamonds, 1,273 rose diamonds, 147 
table diamonds, 4 drop-shaped pearls, 273 pearls. 
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From Allthe Year Round. artists. Not being in the humor for work, 
MR. H.’S OWN NARRATIVE. | I arranged with her to come on the following 
: : ; isi her 
THERE was lately published in these pages | day, promising, of course, to remunerate 
a paper entitled The Painter and the Appa- ‘for her loss of time, and she went away. In 


A oe : about five minutes she returned, and, speak- 
rition (Living Age No. 908), which related |ing to me privately, stated that she had 
the strange experience of “a well-known | looked forward to the money for the day’s 


English artist, Mr. H.” On the publication | sitting, and would be inconvenienced by the 
of that account, Mr. H. himself addressed | want of it; would I let her have a part? 
the conductor of this Journal (to his great | There being no difficulty on this point, she 
surprise), and forwarded to him his own | 28ain went. Close to the street in which I 
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narrative of the occurrences in question. 


As Mr. H. wrote, without any conceal. | 


ment, in his own name in full, and from his 
own studio in London, and as there was no 


| live there is another of a very similar name, 
jand persons who are not familiar with my 
jaddress often go to it by mistake. The 
| model’s way lay directly through it, and, on 
‘arriving there, she was accosted by a lady 


possible doubt of his being a real existing and gentleman, who asked if she could in- 


person and a responsible gentleman, it be- 
came a duty to read his communication 
attentively. And great injustice having 
been unconsciously done to it, in the version 
published, it follows here exactly as received. 
It is, of course, published with the sanction 
and authority of Mr. H., and Mr. H. has 
himself eorrected the proofs. 

Entering on no theory of our own towards 
the explanation of any part of this remarkable 
narrative, we have prevailed on Mr. H. to 
present it without any introductory remarks 
whatever. It only remains to add, that no 
one has for a moment stood between us and 
Mr. H. in this matter. The whole commu- 
nication is at first hand. On seeing the article, 
Mr. H. frankly and good-humoredly wrote, 
“Tam the living man, of whom mention is 
made ; how my story has been picked up, I 
do not know, but it is not correctly told; I 
have it by me, written by myself, and here 
it is.” 

“Tam a painter. One morning in May, 
1858, I was seated in my studio at my usual 
occupation. At an earlier hour than that at 
which visits are usually made, I received one 
from a friend whose acquaintance I had 
made some year or two previously in Rich- 
mond Barracks, Dublin. My acquaintance 
was a captain in the 3d West York Militia, 
and from the hospitable manner in which I 
had been received while a guest with that 
regiment, as well as from the intimacy that 
existed between us personally, it was incum- 
bent on me to offer my visitor suitable re- 
freshments ; consequently, two o’clock found 
us well occupied in conversation, cigars, and 
a decanter of. sherry. About that hour a 


‘form them where I lived? They had for- 
| gotten my right address, and were endeav- 
|oring to find me by inquiring of persons 
| whom they met ; in a few more minutes they 
were shown into my room. 

“‘ My new visitors were strangers to me. 
They had seen a portrait I had painted, and 
wished for likenesses of themselves and their 
children. The price I named did not deter 
them, and they asked to look round the 
studio to select the style and size they should 
prefer. My friend of the 3d West York, 
with infinite address and humor, took upon 
himself the office of showman, dilating on the 
merits of the respective works in a manner 
that the diffidence that is expected in a pro- 
fessional man when speaking of his own pro- 
ductions would not have allowed me to 
adopt. The inspection proving satisfactory, 
they asked whether I could paint the pic- 
tures at their house in the country, and 
there being no difficulty on this point, an 
engagement was made for the following au- 
tumn, subject to my writing to fix the time 
when I might be able to leave town for the 
purpose. This being adjusted, the gentle- 
man gave me his card, and they left. Shortly 
afterwards my friend went also, and on look- 
ing for the first time at the card left by the 
strangers, I was somewhat disappointed to 
find that though it contained the name of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirkbeck, there was no ad- 
dress. I tried to find it by looking at the 
Court Guide, but it contained no such name, 
so I put the card in my writing-desk, and 
forgot for a time the entire transaction. 

‘Autumn came, and with it a series of 
engagements I had made in the north of 
England. Towards the end of September, 
1858, I was one of a dinner-party at a 
country-house on the confines of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. Being a stranger to the 





ring at the bell reminded me of an engage- 
ment I had made with a model, or a youn 
person who, having a pretty face and neck, 
earned a livelihood by sitting for them to | 
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family, it was by a mere accident that I was 


gj at the house at all. I had arranged to pass 


a day and a night with a friend in the neigh- 
borhood, who was intimate at the house, and 
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had received an invitation, and the dinner 
occurring on the evening in question, I had 
been asked to accompany him. The yd 
was a numerous one, and as the meal ap- 
proached its termination, and was about to 
subside into the dessert, the conversation 
became general. I should here mention that 
wy hearing is defective ; at some times more 
so than at others, and on this particular 
evening I was extra deaf—so much so, that 
the conversation only reached me in the foym 
of a continued din. At one instant, how- 
ever, I heard a word distinctly pronounced, 
though it was uttered by a person at a con- 
siderable distance from me, and that word 
was—Kirkbeck. In the business of the 
London season I had forgotten all about the 
visitors of the spring, who had left their card 
without the address. The word reaching me 
under such circumstances, arrested my at- 
tention, and immediately recalled the trans- 
action to my remembrance. On the first 
opportunity that offered, I asked a person 
whom I was conversing with if a family of 
the name in question was resident in the 
neighborhood. I was told, in reply, that a 
Mr. Kirkbeck lived at A——, at the farther 
end of the county. The next morning I 
wrote to this person, saying that I believed 
he called at my studio in the spring, and had 
made an arrangement with me, which I was 
prevented fulfilling by there being no ad- 
dress on his card; furthermore, that I should 
shortly be in his neighborhood on my return 
from the north, but should I be mistaken in 
addressing him, I begged he would not 
trouble himself to reply to my note. I gave 
as my address, The Post-office, York. On 
applying there three days afterwards, I re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Kirkbeck, stating 
that he was very glad he had heard from 
me, and that if I would call on my return, 
he would arrange about the pictures ; he also 
told me to write a day before I proposed 
coming, that he might not otherwise engage 
himself. It was ultimately arranged that I 
should go to his house the succeeding Sat- 
urday, stay till Monday morning, transact 
afterwards what matters I had to attend to 
in London, and return in a fortnight to exe- 
cute the commissions. 


“ The day having arrived for my visit, di- 
rectly after breakfast I took my place in the 


morning train frem York to London. The 
train would stop at Doncaster, and after that 
at Retford junction, where I should have to 
get out in order to take the line through 
Lincoln to A——. The day was cold, wet, 
foggy, and in every way as disagreeable as I 
have ever known a day to be in an English 
October. The carriage in which I was seated 
had no other occupant than myself, but at 
Doncaster a lady got in. My place was 
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back to the engine and next to the door. As 
that is considered the ladies’ seat, I offered 
it to her ; she, however, very graciously de- 
clined it, and took the corner opposite, say- 
ing, in a very agreeable voice, that she liked 
to feel the breeze on her cheek. The next 
few minutes were occupied in locating her- 
self. There was the cloak to be spread under 
her, the skirts of the dress to be arranged, 
the gloves to be tightened, and such other 
trifling arrangements of plumage as ladies 
are wont to make before settling themselves 
comfortably at church or elsewhere, the last 
and most important being the placing back 
over her hat the veil that concealed her fea- 
tures. I could then see that the lady was 
young, certainly not more than two or three 
and twenty; but being moderately tall, 
rather robust in make, and decided in ex- 
pression, she might have been two or three 
years younger. I suppose that her com- 

lexion would be termed a medium one; 

er hair being of a bright brown, or auburn, 
while her eyes and rather decidedly marked 
eyebrows were nearly black. The color of, 
her cheek was of that pale transparent hue 
that sets off to such advantage large expres- 
sive eyes, and an equable firm expression of 
mouth. On the whole, the ensemble was 
rather handsome than beautiful, her expres- 
sion having that agreeable depth and har- 
mony about it that rendered her face and 
features, though not strictly regular, infi- 
nitely more attractive than if they had been 
modelled upon the strictest rules of sym- 
metry. 

“It is no small advantage on a wet day 
and a dull long journey to have an agreeable 
companion, one who can converse, and 
whose conversation has sufficient substance 
in it to make one forget the length and the 
dreariness of the journey. In this respect I 
had no deficiency to complain of, the lady 
being decidedly and agreeably conversa- 
tional. When she had settled herself to her 
satisfaction, she asked to be allowed to look 
at my Bradshaw; and not being a proficient 
in that difficult work, she requested my aid 
in ascertaining at what time the train passed 
through Retford again on its way back from 
London to York. The conversation turned 
afterwards on general topics, and, somewhat 
to my surprise, she led it into such particu- 
lar subjects as I might be supposed to be 
more especially familiar with; indeed, I 
could not avoid remarking that her entire 
manner, while it was any thing but forward, 
was that of one who had either known me 
personally or by report. There was in her 
manner a kind of confidential reliance when 
she listened to me that is not usually ac- 
corded to a stranger, and sometimes she ac- 
tually seemed to refer to different circum- 
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stances with which I had been connected in | soon as my surprise enabled me to speak, I 


times past. After about three-quarters of | said that 


an hour’s conversation the train arrived at 
Retford, where I was to change carriages. 
On my alighting and wishing her good- 
morning, she made a slight movement of the 
hand as if she meant me to shake it, and on 
my doing so she said, by way of adieu, ‘I 
dare say we shall meet again;’ to which I 
replied, ‘I hope that we shall all meet 
again,’ and so parted, she going on the line 
towards London, and I through Lincolnshire 
to A——. The remainder of the journey 
was cold, wet, and dreary. I missed the 
agreeable conversation, and tried to supply 
its place with a book I had brought with me 
from York, and the Times newspaper, which 
I had procured at Retford. But the most 
disagreeable journey comes to an end at last, 
and half-past five in the evening found me 
at the termination of mine. A carriage was 
waiting for me at the station, where Mr. 
Kirkbeck was also expected by the same 
train, but as he did not appear it was con- 
cluded he would come by the next—half an 


hour later; accordingly, the carriage drove | 


away with myself only. 

“The family being from home at the mo- 
ment, and the dinner hour being seven, I 
went at once to my room to unpack and to 
dress ; having completed these operations, I 
descended to the drawing-room. It proba- 
bly wanted some time to the dinner hour, as 
the lamps were not lighted, but in their place 
a large blazing fire threw a flood of light 
into every corner of the room, and more espe- 
cially over a lady who, dressed in deep black, 
was standing by the chimney-piece warming 
a very handsome foot on the edge of the 
fender. Her face being turned away from 
the door by which I had entered, I did not 
at first see her features; on my advancing 
into the middle of the room, howevet, the 
foot was immediately withdrawn, and she 
turned round to accost me, when, to my pro- 
found astonishment, I perceived that it was 
none other than my companion in the rail- 
way carriage. She betrayed no surprise at 
seeing me; on the contrary, with one of 
those agreeable joyous expressions that 
make the plainest woman appear beautiful, 
she accosted me with, ‘I said we should 
meet again.’ 

“ My bewilderment at the moment almost 
deprived me of utterance. I knew of no 
railway or other means by which she could 
have come. I had certainly left her in a 
London train, and had seen it start, and the 
only conceivable way in which she could 
have come was by going on to Peterbor- 
ough and then returning by a branch to 
A——, a circuit of about ninety miles. As 





wished I had come by the same 
conveyance as herself. 

*¢¢ That would have been rather difficult,’ 
she rejoined. 

‘‘ At this moment the servant came with 
the lamps, and informed me that his master 


| had just arrived and would be down in afew 


minutes. 

“The lady took up a book containing 
some engravings, and having singled one 
out (a portrait of Lady ), asked me to 
look at it well and tell her whether I thought 
it like her. 

“T was engeged trying to get up an opin- 
ion, when Mr. and Mrs. Kirkbeck entered, 
and shaking me heartily by the hand, apolo- 
gized for not being at home to receive me; 
the gentleman ended by requesting me to 
take Mrs. Kirkbeck in to dinner. 

“ The lady of the house having taken my 
arm, we marched on. I certainly hesitated 
a moment to allow Mr. Kirkbeck to pass on 
first with the mysterious lady in black, but 
Mrs. Kirkbeck not seeming to understand 
it, we passed on at once. The dinner-party 
consisting of us four only, we fell into our 
respective places at the table without diffi- 
culty, the mistress and master of the house 
at the top and bottom, the lady in black and 
myself on each side. The dinner passed 
much as is usual on suchoccasions. I, hay- 
ing to play the guest, directed my conversa- 
tion principally, if not exclusively, to my 
host and hostess, and I cannot call to mind 
that I or any one else once addressed the 
lady opposite. Seeing this, and remember- 
ing something that looked like a slight want 
of attention to her on coming into the dining- 
room, I at once concluded that she was the 
governess. I observed, however, that she 
made an excellent dinner; she seemed to 
appreciate both the beef and the tart as well 
as a glass of claret afterwards ; probably she 
had had no luncheon, or the journey had 
given her an appetite. 

‘¢ The dinner ended, the ladies retired, and 
after the usual port, Mr. Kirkbeck and I 
joined them in the drawing-room. By this 
time, however, a much larger party had as- 
sembled. Brothers and sisters-in-law had 
come in from their residences in the neigh- 
borhood, and several children, with Miss 
Hardwick their governess, were also intro- 
duced to me. I saw at once that my suppo- 
sition as to the lady in black being the gov- 
erness was incorrect. After passing the 
time necessarily occupied in complimenting 
the children, and saying something to the 
different persons to whom I was introduced, 
I found myself again engaged in conversa- 
tion with the lady of the railway carriage, 
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and as the topic of the evening had referred 
principally to portrait-painting, she contin- 
ued the subject. 

«©¢ To you think you could paint my por- 
trait?’ the lady inquired. 

“ «Yes, I think I could, if I had the oppor- 
tunity.’ 

««* Now, look at my face well; do you 
think you should recollect my features ?’ 

««* Yes, I am sure I should never forget 
your features.’ ; 

“‘ Of course I might have expected you to 
say that; but do you think you could do 
me from recollection ?’ 

“¢ Well, if it be necessary, I will try; but 
can’t you give me any sittings ?’ 

“«« No, quite impossible ; it could not be. 
It is said that the print I showed to you 
before dinner is like me; do you think so?’ 

“« Not much,’ I replied; ‘it has not your 
expression. If you can give me only one 
sitting, it would be better than none.’ 

*‘¢No; I don’t see how it could be.’ 

“The evening being by this time rather 
far advanced, and the chamber candles be- 
ing brought in, on the plea of being rather 
tired, she shook me heartily by the hand, 
and wished me good-night. My mysterious 
acquaintance caused me no small pondering 
during the night. I had never been intro- 


duced to her, 1 had not seen her speak to any 


one during the entire evening, not even to 
wish them good-night—how she got across 
the country was an inexplicable mystery. 
Then, why did she wish me to paint her from 
memory, and why could she not give me even 
one sitting? Finding the difficulties of a 
solution to these questions rather increase 
upon me, I made up my ntind to defer fur- 
ther consideration of them till breakfast- 
time, when I a the matter would re- 
ceive some elucidation. 

“The breakfast now came, but with it no 
lady in black. The breakfast over, we went 
to church, came home to luncheon, and so 
on through: the day, but still no lady, nei- 
ther any reference to her. I then concluded 
that she must be some relative, who had 
gone away early in the morning to visit 
another member of the family living close 
by. I was much puzzled, however, by no 
reference whatever being made to her, and 
finding no opportunity of leading any part 
of my conversation with the family towards 
the subject, I went to bed the second night 
more puzzled than ever. On the servant 
coming in in the morning, I ventured to 
ask him the name of the lady who dined at 
the table on the Saturday evening, to which 
he answered,— 

“* A lady, sir? No lady, only Mrs. Kirk- 
beck, sir.’ 
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“* Yes, the lady that sat opposite me 
dressed in black ?’ 

“* Perhaps, Miss Hardwick, the govern- 
ess, sir?’ 

‘¢¢ No, not Miss Hardwick; she came 
down afterwards.’ 

“ «No lady as I see, sir.’ 

«Qh dear me, yes, the lady dressed in 
black that was in the drawing-room when I 
arrived, before Mr. Kirkbeck came home?’ 

‘‘The man looked at me with surprise as 
if he doubted my sanity, and only answered, 
‘I never see any lady, sir,’ and then left. 

“The mystery now appeared more impen- 
etrable than ever—I thought it over in every 
possible aspect, but could come to no con- 
clusion upon it. Breakfast was early that 
morning, in order to allow of my catching 
the morning train to London. The same 
cause also slightly hurried us, and allowed 
no time for conversation beyond that having 
direct reference to the business that brought 
me there; so, after arranging to return to 

aint the’portraits on that day three weeks, 
T made my adieus, and took my departure 
for town. 

“Tt is only necessary for me to refer to 
my second visit to that house, in order to 
state that I was assured most positively, 
both by Mr. and Mrs. Kirkbeck, that no 
fourth person dined at the table on the Sat- 
urday evening in question. Their recollec- 
tion was clear on the subject, as they had 
debated whether they should ask Miss 
Hardwick, the governess, to take the vacant 
seat, but had decided not to do so; neither 
could they recall to mind any such person | 
as I described in the whole circle of their 
acquaintance. 

‘Some weeks passed. It was close upon 
Christmas. The fight of a short winter day 
was drawing to a close, and I was seated at 
my table, writing letters for the evening 
post. My back was towards the folding- 
doors leading into the room in which my 
visitors usually waited. Ihad been engaged 
some minutes in writing, when, without 
hearing or seeing any thing, I became aware 
that a person had come through the folding- 
doors, and was then standing beside me. I 
turned, and beheld the lady of the railway 
carriage. I suppose that my manner indi- 
cated that I was somewhat startled, as the 
lady, after the usual salutation, said, ‘ Par- 
don me for disturbing you. You did not 
hear me come in.’ Her manner, though it 
was more quiet and subdued than I had 
known it before, was hardly to be termed 
grave, still less sorrowful. There was a 
change, but it was that kind of change onl 
which may often be observed from the fran 
impulsiveness of an intelligent young lady, 














to the composure and self-possession of that 
same young lady when she is either betrothed 
or has recently becomea matron. She asked 
me whether Thad made any attempt at a 
likeness of her. I was obliged to confess 
that Thad not. She regretted it much, as 
she wished one for her father. She had 
brought an engraving (a portrait of Lady 
M. A.) with her that she thought would as- 
sist me. It was like the one she had asked 
my opinion upon at the house in Lincoln- 
shire. It had always been considered very 
like her, and she would leave it with me. 
Then (putting her hand impressively on my 
arm) she added, ‘ She really would be most 
thankful and grateful to me if I would do it’ 
(and, if I recollect rightly, she added), ‘ as 
much depended on it.’ Seeing she was so 
much in earnest, I took up my sketch-book, 
and by the dim light that was still remain- 
ing began to make a rapid pencil sketch of 
her. Qn observing my doing so however, 
instead of giving me what assistance she was 
able, she turned away under pretence of 
looking at the pictures around the room, oc- 
casionally passing from one to another so as 
to enable me to catch a momentary glimpse 
of her features. In this manner I made two 
hurried but rather expressive sketches of 
her, which being all that the declining light 
would allow me to do, I shut my book, and 
she prepared to leave. This time, instead 
of the usual ‘Good-morning,’ she wished 
me an impressively pronounced ‘ Good-by,’ 
firmly holding rather than shaking my hand 
while she said it. I accompanied her to the 
door, outside of which she seemed rather to 
fade into the darkness than to pass through 
it. But I refer this impression to my own 
fancy. 

“TJ immediately inquired of the servant 
why she had not announced the visitor to 
me. She stated that she was not aware 
there had been one, and that any one who 
had entered must have done so when she had 
left the street door open about half an hour 
previously, while she went across the road 
for a moment. 

Soon after this occurred I had to fulfil an 
engagement at a house near Bosworth Field, 
in Leicestershire. I left town on a Friday, 
having sent some pictures, that were too 
large to take with me, by the luggage train 
a week previously, in order that they might 
be at the house on my arrival, and occasion 
me no loss of time in waiting for them. On 
getting to the house, however, I found that 
they had not been heard of, and on inquir- 
ing at the station, it was stated that a case 
similar to the one I described had passed 
through and gone on to Leicester, where it 
probably still was. It being Friday, and past 
the hour for the post, there was no possibil- 
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ity of getting a letter to Leicester before 
onday morning, as the luggage office would 
be closed there on the Sunday ; consequently, 
I could in no case expect the arrival of the 
pictures before the succeeding Tuesday or 
Wednesday. The loss of three days would 
be a serious one; therefore, to avoid it, I 
suggested to my host that I should leave 
immediately to transact some business in 
South Staffordshire, as I should be obliged 
to attend to it before my return to town, and 
if I could see about it in the vacant interval 
thus thrown upon my hands, it would be 
saving me the same amount of time after 
my visit to his house was concluded. This 
arrangement meeting with his ready assent, 
I hastened to the Atherstone station on the 
Trent Valley Railway. By reference to Brad- 
shaw, I found that my route lay through 
L——, where I was to change carriages to 
S——, in Staffordshire. I was just in time 
for the train that would put me down at 
L at eight in the evening, and a train 
was announced to start from L—— for S 
at ten minutes after eight, answering, as I 
concluded, to the train in which I was about 
to travel. I therefore saw no reason to doubt 
but that I should get to my journey’s end the 
same night; but on my arriving at L—— I 
found my plans entirely frustrated. The 
train arrived punctually, and I got out in- 
tending to wait on the platform for the ar- 
rival of the carriages for the other line. I 
found, however, that though the two lines 
crossed at L——, they did not communicate 
with each other, the L—— station on the 
Trent Valley line being on one side of the 
town, and the L station on the South 
Staffordshire line on the other. I also found 
that there was not time to get to the other 
station so as to catch the train the same 
evening ; indeed, the train had just that mo- 
ment passed on a lower level beneath my 
feet, and to get to the other side of the town, 
where it would stop for two minutes only, 
was out of the question. There was, there- 
fore, nothing for it but to put up at the Swan 
Hotel for the night. I have an especial dis- 
like to passing an evening at an hotel in a 
country town. Dinner at such places I never 
take, asI had rather go without than have 
such as I am likely to get. Books arc never 
to be had, the country newspapers do not 
interest me. The Times I have spelt through 
on my journey. The society I am likely to 
mcct have few ideas in common with myself. 
Under such circumstances, I usually resort 
to a meat tea to while away the time, and 
when that is over, occupy mysclf in writing 
letters. 

“This was the first time I had been in 
, and while waiting for the tea it oc- 
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curred to me how, on two occasions within 
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the past six months, I had been on the point 
of coming to that very place, at one time to 
execute a small commission for an old ac- 
quaintance, resident there, and another, to 
get the materials for a picture I proposed 
ainting of an incident in the early life of 

r. Johnson. I should have come on each 
of these occasions had not other arrange- 
ments diverted my purpose and caused me 
to postpone the journey indefinitely. The 
thought, however, would occur to me, ‘ How 
strange! Here I am at L——, by nointen- 
tion of my own, though I have twice tried 
to get here and been balked.’ When I had 
done tea, I thought I might as well write to 
an acquaintance I had known some years 
previously, and who lived in the Cathedral- 
close, asking him to come and pass an hour 
or two with me. Accordingly, I rang for 
the waitress and asked :-— 

“* Does Mr. Lute live in Lichfield ?’ 

6 Yes, sir.’ 

“¢ Cathedral-close ?’ 

“6 Yes, sir.’ 

“ «Can I senda note to him ?’ 

‘ ¢'Yes, sir.’ 

“T wrote the note, saying where I was, 
and asking if he would come for an hour or 
two and talk over old matters. The note 


was taken, in about twenty minutes a per- 
son of ae appearance, and what 
e 


might be termed the advanced middle age, 
entered the room with my note in his hand, 
saying that I had sent him a letter, he pre- 
sumed, by mistake, as he did not know my 
name. Seeing instantly that he was not the 
person I intended to write to, I apologized, 
and asked whether there was not another 
Mr. Lute living in L—— P 

‘¢¢ No, there was none other.’ 

“¢ Certainly,’ I rejoined, ‘ my friend must 
have given me his right address, for I had 
written to him on other occasions here. He 
was a fair young man, he succeeded to an 
estate in consequence of his uncle having 
been killed while hunting with the Quorn 
hounds, and he married about two years since 
- a lady of the name of Fairbairn.’ 

“The stranger ae aoa replied : 
‘ You are speaking of Mr. Clyne ; he did live 
in the Cathedral-close, but he has now gone 
away.’ 

“The stranger was right, and in my sur- 
prise I exclaimed :— 

‘¢¢Qh dear, to be sure, that is the name; 
what could have made me address you in- 
stead? I really beg your pardon; my writ- 
ing to you, and unconsciously guessing your 
name, is one of the most extraordinary and 
unaccountable things I ever did. Pray par- 
don me.’ 

“ He continued very quietly,— 

“«There is no need of apology; it hap- 
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pens that you are the very person I most 
wished to see. You are a painter, and I 
want you to paint a portrait of my daugh- 
ter; can you come to my house immediately 
for the purpose P ’ 

“‘T was rather surprised at finding myself 
known by him, and the turn matters had 
taken being so entirely unexpected, I did 
not at the moment feel inclined to undertake 
the business; I therefore explained how I 
was situate, stating that I had only the next 
day and Monday at my disposal. He, how- 
ever, pressed me so earnestly, that I arranged 
to do what I could for him in those two days, 
and having put up my baggage, and arranged 
other matters, I accompanied him to his 
house. During the walk home he scarcely 
spoke a word, but his taciturnity seemed 
only a continuance of his quiet composure at 
the inn. On our arrival he introduced me 
to his daughter Maria, and then left the 
room. Maria Lute was a fair and a decid- 
edly handsome girl of about fifteen; her 
manner was, however, in advance of her 
years, and evinced that self-possession, and, 
in the favorable sense of the term, that 
womanliness, that is only seen at such an 
early age in girls that have been left mother- 
less, or from other causes thrown much on 
their own resources. 

‘* She had evidently not been informed of 
the purpose of my coming, and only knew 
that I was to stay there for the night; she 
therefore excused herself for a few moments, 
that she might give the requisite directions 
to the servants as to preparing my room. 
When she returned, she told me that I should 
not see her father again that evening, the 
state of his health having obliged him to re- 
tire for the night; but she hoped I should 
be able to see him some time on the mor- 
row. In the mean time, she hoped I would 
make myself q ite at home, and call for any 
thing I wanted. She, herself, was sitting in 
the drawing-room, but perhaps I should like 
to smoke and take something; if so, there 
was a fire in the housekeeper’s room, and she 
would come and sit with me, as she expected 
the medical attendant every minute, and he 
would probably stay to smoke, and take 
something. As the little lady seemed to 
recommend this course, I readily complied. 
I did not smoke or take any thing, but sat 
down by the fire, when she immediately 
joined me. She conversed well and readily, 
and with a command of language singular 
in a person so young, Without being disa- 
greeably inquisitive, or putting any ques- 
tion to me, she seemed desirous of learning 
the business that had brought me to the 
house. I told her that her father wished me 
to paint either her portrait or that of a sis- 
ter of hers, if she had one. 
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« She remained silent and thoughtful for 

a moment, and then seemed to comprehend 
it at once. She told me that a sister of hers, 
an only one, to whom her father was devot- 
edly attached, died near four months previ- 
ously ; that her father had never yet recov- 
ered from the shock of her death. He had 
often expressed the most earnest wish for a 
portrait of her; indeed, it was his one 
thought, and she hoped, if something of the 
kind could be done, it would improve his 
health. Here she hesitated, stammered, and 
burst into tears. After awhile she con- 
tinued: ‘It is no use hiding from you what 
ou must very soon be aware of. Papa is 
insane—he has been so ever since dear Caro- 
line was buried. He says he is always see- 
ing dear Caroline, and he is subject to fear- 
ful delusions. The doctor says he cannot 
tell how much worse he may be, and that 
every thing dangerous, like knives or razors, 
are to be kept out of his reach. It was nec- 
essary you should not see him again this 
evening, as he was unable to converse prop- 
erly, and I fear the same may be the case 
to-morrow; but perhaps you can stay over 
Sunday, and I may be able to assist you in 
doing what he wishes.’ I asked whether 
they had any materials for making a like- 
ness—a photograph, a sketch, or any thing 
else for me to go from. ‘No, they had noth- 


ing.’ ‘Could she describe her clearly ?’ She 
thought she could; and there was a print 
that was very much like her, but she had 


mislaid it. I mentioned that with such dis- 
advantages, and in such an absence of mate- 
rials, I did not anticipate a satisfactory re- 
sult. I had painted portraits under such 
circumstances, but their success much de- 
pended upon the powers of description of the 
persons who were to assist me by their rec- 
ollection ; in some instances I had. attained a 
certain amount of success, but in most the 
result was quite a failure. The medical at- 
tendant came, but I did not see him. I learnt, 
however, that he ordered a strict watch to be 
kept on his patient till he came again the 
next morning. Seeing the state of things, 
and how much the little lady had to attend 
to, I retired early to bed. The next morn- 
ing I heard that her father was decidedly bet- 
ter; he had inquired earnestly on waking 
whether I was really in the house, and at 
breakfast-time he sent down to say that he 
hoped nothing would prevent my making an 
attempt at the portrait immediately, and he 
expected to be able to see me in the course 
of the day. 

“ Directly after breakfast I set to work, 
aided by such description as the sister could 
give me. I tried again and again, but with- 
out success, or, indeed, the least prospect of 
it. The features, I was told, were separately 
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like, but the expression was not. I toiled 
on the greater part of the day with no better 
result. The different studies I made were 
taken up to the invalid, but the same answer 
was always returned—no resemblance. I 
had exerted myself to the utmost, and, in 
fact, was not a little fatigued by so doing— 
a circumstance that the little lady evidently 
noticed, as she expressed herself most grate- 
ful for the interest she could see I took in 
the matter, and referred the unsuccessful re- 
sult entirely to her want of powers of de- 
scription. She also said it was so provoking ! 
she had a print—a portrait of a lady—that 
was so like, but it had gone—she had missed 
it from her book for three weeks past. It 
was the more disappointing, as she was sure 
it would have been of such great assistance. 
I asked if she could tell me who the print 
was of, and if I knew, I could easily procure 
one in London. She answered, Lady M. A. 
Immediately the name was uttered the whole 
scene of the lady of the railway carriage pre- 
sented itself tome. I had my sketch-book 
in my portmanteau up-stairs, and, by a for- 
tunate chance, fixed in it was the print in 
question, with the two pencil sketches. I 
instantly brought them down, and showed 
them to Maria Lute. She looked at them 
for a moment, turned her eyes full upon me, 
and said slowly, and with something like fear 
in her manner, ‘ Where did you get these ?’ 
Then quicker, and without waiting for my 
answer, ‘Let me take them instantly to 
papa.’ She was away ten minutes, or more ; 
when she returned, her father came with 
her. He did not wait for salutations, but 
said, in a tone and manner I had not ob- 
served in him before, ‘I was right all the 
time ; it was you that I saw with her, and 
these sketches are from her, and from no one 
else. I value them more than all my poss- 
essions, except this dear child.’ The daugh- 
ter also assured me that the print I had 
brought to the house must be the one taken 
from the book about three weeks before, in 
proof of which she pointed out to me the 
gum marks at the back, which exactly cor- 
responded with those on the blank leaf. 
From the moment the father saw these 
sketches his mental health returned. 

“T was not allowed to touch either of the 
pencil drawings in the sketch-book, as it was 
feared I might injure them ; but an oil pic- 
ture from them was commenced immedi- 
ately, the father sitting by me hour after 
hour, directing my touches, conversing ra- 
tionally, and indeed cheerfully, while he did 
so. He avoided direct reference to his delu- 
sions, but from time to time led the conver- 
sation to the manner in which I had origin- 
ally obtained the sketches. The doctor came 
in the evening, and, after extolling the par- 
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ticular treatment he had ay Sad“ | could not ascertain, as my position seemed 


his patient decidedly, and 
manently, improved. 
“The next day being Sunday, we all went 
to church. The father, for the first time 
since his bereavement. During a walk 
which he took with me after luncheon, he 
again approached the subject of the sketches, 
and after some seeming hesitation as to 
whether he should confide in me or not, said, 
‘ Your writing to me by name, from the inn 
at L——, was one of those inexplicable cir- 
cumstances that I suppose it is impossible 
to clear up. I knew you, however, directly 
I saw you; when those about me considered 
that my intellect was disordered, and that I 
spoke incoherently, it was only because I 
saw things that they did not. Since her 
death, I know, with a certainty that noth- 
ing will ever disturb, that at different 
times I have been in the actual and visible 
presence of my dear daughter that is gone— 
oftener, indeed, just after her death than 
latterly. Of the many times that this has 
occurred, I distinctly remember once seeing 
her in a railway carriage, speaking to a per- 
son seated opposite ; who that person was I 


e believed per- 





to be immediately behind him. I next saw 
her at a dinner-table, with others, and 
amongst those others unquestionably I saw 
yourself. I afterwards learnt that at that 
time I was considered to be in one of - 


| longest and most violent paroxysms, as 


continued to see her speaking to you, in the 
midst of a large assembly, for some hours. 
Again I saw her, standing by your side, 
while you were engaged in either writing or 
drawing. I saw her once again afterwards, 
but the next time I saw yourself was in the 
inn parlor.’ 

“The picture was proceeded with the 
next day, and on the day after the face was 
completed, and I afterwards brought it with 
me to London to finish. 

“T have often seen Mr. L. since that pe- 
riod; his health is perfectly re-established, 
and his manner and conversation are as 
cheerful as can be expected within a few 
years of so great a bereavement. 

‘The portrait now hangs in his bedroom, 
with the print and the two sketches by the 


side, and written beneath is: ‘C. L., 18th 


| September, 1858, aged 22.’” 





A Critical Examination of Essays and Reviews. 
By an American Layman. Edited by the 
Dean of Carlisle. London: Hatchard. 
Tus essay originally appeared in the col- 

umns of the American Quarterly Church Review. 

Upon the Very Rev. Mr. Close it made so deep 

an impression, that he resolved to bring it under 

the notice of the English public. He character- 
izes it as “ vigorous in its style, forcible in its 
reasoning, happy in its illustrations, and pointed 
in its sober humor.” This, our readers will ad- 
mit, is nearly as high praise as can be bestowed 
upon a piece of critical writing ; and, if it were 
true, Dean Close would have deserved the thanks 
not only of orthodox theologians, but of all 
lovers of literature, for fishing up this pearl be- 
yond price on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Unfortunately, however, we can discover very 

* little in the essay to justify his highly pitched 

eulogy. The article is well enough ; the writer 

ean write good English ; can detect obvious in- 
consistencies ; can say whatever is to be said 
about the occasionally vague and ambiguous 
language of the essayists clearly and sensibly ; 
and can point out the results in which certain of 
their arguments will land them, if pushed to the 
legitimate conclusion. Their position as cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, he has at- 
tacked with as much success as, but with no 
more than, a variety of previous writers ; while 
of the question which lies beyond this, i.e. the 
compatibility of their views with Christianity of 
all denominations, he has contributed but little 
to the solution. Some of his arguments, how- 
ever, are ingenious, as, for instance, at page 28, 





where he exposes the petitio principii which runs 
through several of the essays, in first denying 
the possibility of an interference with the laws 
of nature, and then arguing from that assump- 
tion to the impossibility of miracles, whereas the 
Christian assuming the power of God to work 
miracles if he chooses, accepts the miracle if it 
can be shown to have occurred as a proof of 
something further—to wit, of a divine revela- 
tion. Thus, all that the Christian requires to 
have proved is “the fact” of the miracles; 
whereas, for this issue, the essayists substitute 
the “explanation ” of the miracles. But, after 
all, this argument, though a pretty bit of logic 
exercise, can satisfy no real thinker. It seems 
to us that the omnipotence of God is scarcely at 
issue in this particular controversy. The essay- 
ists are, perhaps, too fond of lugging in the im- 
mutability of the laws of nature. But even if 
this phrase express a truth, it is scarcely rele- 
vant to the question. For though the miracles 
could be explained by natural causes, they might 
be equally evidence of a divine worker ‘if they 
transcended the knowledge and science of the 
age in which they were performed. Our author, 
however, maintains that both Christ and his 
apostles claimed the power of suspending the 
laws of nature. Did they? ‘They claimed the 
power of miracles; but the two things are not 
eae a the same. Of the value of the Amer- 
ican’s reply to Mr. Goodwin’s essay, geologists 
must judge. But we must do him the justice to 
say, that he seems to have found more than one 


weak point in that gentleman’s harness.—Spec-' 


tator. 
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LIFE WORK. 


From The Spectator. 
LIFE WORK.* 


Most people who concern themselves with 
philanthropic action at all have heard of the 
“ Missing Link,” the little book which de- 
scribed how a new kind of missionary, a 
woman of the laboring class, went among 
the uncivilized tribes of London, helping, 
teaching, and praying, with effect. The 
little book, full as it was of stories of human 
misery, of poverty so bitter that its victims 
lived in daily terror of death from hunger, 
and physical suffering so acute that the 
senses seemed deadened to all save pain, 
excited the sympathy of classes wider than 
the one to which it originally appealed. 
Money flowed in freely, to the amount of 
six thousand pounds. Individual cases were 
relieved with a lavishness which the lady 
who founded the mission was sometimes 
compelled to check, and in some instances 
in ways which showed better than money 
how quick and real was the sympathy of 
those who gave. One poor woman, for 
instance, bedridden for sixteen years, had 
been accustomed to lie alone all day and 
night, for want of means to secure attend- 
ance. A kindly neighbor, who pitied her 
desalation, lent her a clock, that “its tick 
might keep her company.” The sick woman, 
with the morbid sensitiveness natural to 
such cases, felt comforted by the clock, and 
when it broke,—it was an American affair, 
made to sell,—mourned over the loss of the 
accustomed sound. The incident was men- 
tioned casually in the “ Missing Link,” and, 
says the editor, “Icould have hung the 
room with the clocks” sent for her. The 
authoress in the present book continues the 
story of the “ Missing Link,” relating the 
growth of the mission, which now employs 
one hundred and fifty Bible-women, the new 
experiments made, and the teaching which 
experience has brought. As a book Life 
Work is not equal to the “ Missing Link.” 
It is carelessly arranged, the chapters being 
dislocated one from the other in a very per- 
plexing way, while the special religious dia- 
lect, which is neither English nor scriptural, 
nor even conventional, except with a most 
limited class, is more annoying than ever. 
But Life Work is not to be fairly judged by 
its literary character. It is not-a book, but 


* Life Work; or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
L. N. &. Nisbet and Co. 
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a report, a record of one of the noblest and 
most successful efforts ever made to relieve 
human suffering, to civilize the savages 
whom laws and education committees cannot 
reach, and carry some knowledge of divine 
truth to wretches who feel, as one woman 
said, “there is no God for the poor.” Er- 
rors of taste may well be forgiven to the 
women who can pass hours a day in the 
persistent effort to raise arace immersed in 
crime as well as poverty, and whom their 
grandmothers would have swept by with a 
shiver of disgust. For, we are bound to 
say, though all these narratives are steeped 
in sectarianism, and bear upon them inef- 
faceably the mark of a narrow religious cul- 
ture, there is not one of them with the faintest 
trace of pharisaism, of any emotion towards 
misery except intense desire to amend it, of 
any feeling towards sin, save that those that 
are sick most need the physician. It iseven 
curious to observe how thoroughly the su- 
perintendents conquer their abhorrence of 
drunkenness, always so specially acute with 
women, because it is almost the only offence 
which creates besides moral repugnance, 
physical terror, and learn at last to regard 
it as a curable disease. There is much of 
genuine courage as well as moral worth in 
this little incident :— 


“She joined our Mission eighteen months 


since. Her countenance, bloated and de- 
graded, had on every feature the stamp of 
vice. I thought her breath polluted the 
atmosphere around. I shrank from contact 
with her, and longed to sanction the propo- 
sition made at that time, that she should be 
banished from our Mission-room as too 
hardened to get good, and so bad that others 
objected to sit withher. Thank God, I re- 
membered that I was called to imitate Him 
who ‘receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them.’ At first her attendance was most 
irregular, and for some months ceased. I 
met her one day last October in the street, 
and asked, “Why have you not been at the 
Mission-room lately?’ ‘I'll come now 
you’re back; you'll see me next time” I 
did not believe her, for I saw that she had 
been drinking. She came however. I think 
that day I told the story of the sinful woman 
who washed Christ’s feet. Her attention 
was riveted. She has never missed but one 
meeting since, and that was through illness. 
Do you look round to recognize her? Ah, 
you will not know her from my description, 
though her countenance is not so changed 
as her life.” 





We must remember, too, that the appear- 
ance of exaggeration, the popular complaint 
of these stories, is often unreal. All sav- 
ages exaggerate emotion, and in one instance 
in particular, educated men are disqualified 
to form an opinion. The effect of Bible- 
reading seems to be described with more 
enthusiasm than acumen, but it will be ob- 
served that the readers have instinctively 
addressed their audiences with Christ’s words 
and teaching, and not with conventional 
pietism, and that the teaching is in all cases 
absolutely new. Grown men cannot judge 
how those words and promises and illustra- 
tions would affect them if early use had 
not made them so familiar, and if they heard 
them just as a gleam of hope pierced through 
that permanent sense of wretchedness which 
covers as with a film the hearts of English 
savages. The undue importance attached 
to the habit of swearing—oaths being with 
some classes merely interjections with as 
little moral importance as the cluck a Be- 
chuana puts between his words—ceases to 
appear preposterous when it is remembered 
that abstinence from oaths is perhaps the 
very best sign of the dawning self-restraint 
which is the beginning of amendment. 
This is not the place to discuss the author’s 
ideas of the mode in which prayer is an- 
swered, but we would just suggest to those 
whom such statements as she puts forward 
utterly alienate, that the man who has risen 
from stealing food to praying for it, has 
passed a moral gulf as wide as that which 
separates a Pagan from a philosopher. 

The managers of the mission are gradu- 
ally discovering wherein their true strength 
lies. We infer from an occasional disso- 
nance of opinion that the narratives are 
written by many hands, but they agree pretty 
fully upon this great point. The half-edu- 
cated woman of their own class impresses 
the uneducated most easily, learns their 
wants with least risk of deception, and most 
readily encourages them to hopeful effort. 
They cannot tell her “ it is easy for ladies to 
talk,” and must perforce find at least a rea- 
son for dirt. But the funds, except for ex- 
treme cases, must remain with the superin- 
tendents. Ifthe poor can beg of their 
teacher, they do beg, instead of learning. 
The poor, too, are bad financiers, whether 
Bible-women or profligates, partly, we fancy, 
for the very simple reason that not one 
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woman in fifty can cipher in her head, but 
chiefly because they have lost from poverty 
the sense of the true value of money, or 
rather of the proportion between receipts 
and expenditure. The first Bible-woman, 
“ Marian,” whose efforts were so successful, 
broke down hopelessly as a directress, and 
is now an invalid in Suffolk, and generally 
any distribution of funds injures untrained 
distributors. We guspect, too, though it is 
not stated, that the receivers have more con- 
fidence in the justice of a superior class, a 
feeling very often perceptible in England, 
and arising, we think, not in the least from 
servility, but from an over-appreciation of 
that self-restraint in manner which only cul- 
tivation can confer. So strong is the reli- 
ance on the class above, that the reporters, 
though strongly deprecating that course, 
still allow that ladies who never stir from 
their drawing-rooms can still aid in the work, 
and nobody who knows the value of sober 
counsel to the very degraded—some of whom 
seem just as incapable of consecutive thought 
as if they were drunk—can doubt the fact. 
All, without exception, regard oral teaching, 
and especially expository reading, as the 
quickest mode of teaching. Thousands who 
can read wont,—feeling it just as irksome 
as one-half of those who call themselves 
educated do. The first and quickest way to 
their hearts, however, is sympathy, mere hu- 
man sympathy, sometimes without any teach- 
ing at all. There are very few, we imagine, 
sunk into the depth in which they cannot 
feel what an act like the following means, 
and, be it remembered, the act itself was not 
disfigured, as the record ofit is, by the quaint 
dialect :— 


“¢T asked a woman, who seemed deeply 
affected at our meeting, whether she would 
go to hear Weaver, at St. Martin’s Hall. 
She said, while the tears streamed down her 
cheeks, “I can’t, for I’ve no boots.” I took 
my own off, saying, “ Will these fit you?” 
They did. She went at once, and becoming 
still more deeply convinced she was a sinner, 
returned to find me still among the peni- 
tents, and she found Jesus, too, with us~— 
praisé the Lord!’” 


“Finding Jesus” is scarcely the expres- 
sion which the Evangelists would have used, 
but the old truth remains, that which is 
godly is of God, and when drunkards be- 


come sober and harlots chaste, it matters 
> 
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little in what form their teacher records her 
impressions of the change. Nor is it possi- 
ble to doubt that cases of this kind indicate 
a feeling deeper and nobler than the mar- 
vellous ‘‘ patience of the poor : ”— 


‘In a back kitchen, in a little street not 
far from one of London’s seats of learning, 
lies Catherine H——, on a bed of almost 
constant pain. The upper half of her win- 
dow is level with the small paved back-yard 
of the house, and her eye can only rest on 
a brick wall. Her aspect is somewhat re- 
fined and delicate. . . . When she left the 
hospital as incurable, she sank, in her own 
idea, from a state of former respectability, 
as she was reduced to take this back kitchen 
three years ago. She did not know that the 
Lord had prepared for her a friend in the 
landlady of the house, who would kindly pay 
her all the attention her forlorn, sad state 
required. She had nota single relative upon 
whom she could lay claim. She had her 
right leg amputated when only seventeen 

ears of age, by the late Sir William Brodie, 
fut walked with a crutch, and was able to 
keep a situation of trust, under one mistress, 
for a long while afterwards. The mistress 
died, ‘and then she supported herself by 
needlework, till, from a succession of ab- 
scesses, her right arm became utterly useless. 
For weeks and months together she is con- 
fined to her bed by sores which prevent a 
wooden leg from being fixed, and the pain 
of these is so great as to make sleep a rare 
blessing. 

“ She has been brought, however, into a 
happy and resigned state of mind. ‘All 
the time I have visited her,’ says the above 
Lady Superintendent, ‘I have never heard 
her express a want.’ ” 


There are dozens of such stories in this 
little volume, all alike suggesting that, wisely 
or unwisely reported, the labors of this 
mission form a distinct link between the very 
lowest class and civilization. 

There is one hint given in this work which 
might be followed up farther, and that is of 
the misery the want of mere nursing causes 
tothe poor. There are hundreds who, ut- 
terly incompetent to teach, would still be 
willing to nurse, and this kind of assistance 
might. be more efficiently organized. A 
regular corps of quasi-missionary nurses, 
with access to a doctor or two, and as many 
hospital tickets as could be begged for them, 
would probably do as much to diminish Lon- 
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don misery as any other form of effort. The 
hospitals do much, but there are hundreds 
of cases which they cannot reach where only 
a little brain is required to terminate suffer- 
ing, and thousands where incurable disease, 
which the hospitals will not admit, is sus- 
ceptible of marked alleviation. The hun- 
gry eagerness with which the sick poor will 
bestow their thanks for the cheap pillow 
made of paper shredded till it is as soft as 
down is sufficient evidence of their want, 
and we do not know a form of aid which 
more rapidly removes the great obstacle to 
aid, class-suspicion. Practical sympathy 
will not make sinners sane, but it is the 
missing link from heart to heart, and the 
charge of ingratitude so often repeated is 
merely a libel, having its origin in the pop-— 
ular indifference to alms given without such 
sympathy. The Bible-women tell a different 
story :— 

““¢My poor mothers were very glad to 
see me back, and had some new troubles to 
tell me; one was sick, and another’s hus- 
band out of work, and some had been un- 
kindly treated, which they attributed to my 
absence, as well as the worse behavior of 
their children. “If you had been at home, 
I should only have had to say I would tell 
you, and that would have been enough for 
them.” Poor things, how my heart rejoiced 
to see them, and to receive the little proofs 
of their affection. One brought me a purse, 
and another took her gold ring off her fin- 
ger and placed it on mine as a token of love, 
and they said, ‘‘ We have been past your 
door every day to see if your shutters were 
open, longing to be the first to see you when 
you came home.” One brought me a small 
case of birds when I was alone, saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
that prayer that you prayed when my hus- 
band broke his ribs, how it made me cry, 
and so itdid him. We talk about it now 
sometimes. I wish you would pray with me 
once more.”’” 


If, as philanthropists tell us, the next ob- 
ject of society must be to cure the disloca- 
tion of classes, if the relief of human suf- 
fering should be the object of every civi- 
lized man, if sympathy be better than 
indifference, if, in fine, Christianity, however 
emotional, be better than heathenism, how- 
ever subdued, then work like this unmistak- 
ably deserves the sympathy its reporters do 
their best to repel 








AUTUMN. 


I. 


Wao sings of pallid primroses, that fringe 

Departing Winter’s mantle, and the gust 

Of hidden violets ; or lauds the tinge 

Of roses, hymned by toiling bees, a-dust 

With golden spoil—his music is unjust, 

If in the wiser measure of his lays, 

Sweet Matron of the Year, he have no song 

To speak the ripened glories of thy days, 
When through the evening long 
The sunlight strong 

Wrestles among the meshes of the haze, 

And o’er the deep blue garments of the Night 

Sheds ruddy light, 

And spangles all their edges with its rays. 


Il. 


Mother of Earth, whose full-orbed bosom feeds 
The sons of men—the hungry round thy knee 
Gather in hope ; with grateful trust in thee. 
A-field with crescent keen the reaper speeds, 
Plunging at early morn 
Among the billowy corn, 
Like a bold swimmer in a golden sea. 
Of things inanimate thou know’st the needs ! 
And from the trees, before the Winter drear, 
The dead-leaves, bronze and brown, 
Thou shakest down 
Among the ferns and mosses at the roots, 
To grow again in fruits, 
And glad the branvhes of another year. 


Ill. 


The winged and downy seeds thy gales bestow 
In cunning nooks, beyond the search of frost, 
That in the coming seasons they may blow, 
And not the simplest wild-flower e’er be lost,— 
Nor tiniest foundling, by hard parent tost 

Into thy gentle lap, 

May ever hap 
Upon a grave untimely in the snow ;— 
Such is thy tender providence. Nor yet] 

Dost thou at all forget 
The Present in the Future’s cares! For 

crowned 

With fruit and flowers and corn, 

Thy plenteous horn 
Scatters its o’erbrimmed riches on the ground! 


Iv. 


‘ love thee, Autumn ; when thy drowsy air 
Trembles in concert with the aspen’s leaves, 
. When birds are piping down among the sheaves 
And in the berried hedges everywhere. 
Ah, fain would I to some dim bower escape, 
Where round the musky grape 
The sunlight with the shadow interweaves ; 
There would I knit such music in my lines 
To frame a ministrelsy 
That should be worthier thee, 
And mould my fancies to a nobler shape, 
Singing, beneath the coronal of vines, 
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To joyful strings, 
Giver of all fair things, 
Of the delights that in thine empire live, 
How warmer suns flood thee with lavish rays, 
How broader moons upon thy harvests gaze— 
So Heaven gifts greatly those who greatly 
give! 


—St. James’ Magazine. Tuomas Hoop. 





THE DESERTED. 


Anp does he quite forget 

How the first hour we met, 

Ere the sealed kiss had set, 
This pulse was stirred ? 

How were the vows of each 

Too deep for sound to reach, 

Free from the chains of speech, 
Felt, but not heard ! 


How did I gather fast 
Moments too ripe to last, 
Moments forever past, 
Moments divine ! 
But when the parting came, 
Whose was the grief and blame, 
Whose was the loss and shame ? 
Mine, only mine! 


On the slow wings of day 

Float the sad years away, 

Till the dark hair is gray, 
Till youth is o’er, 

Till the warm blood is gone, 

Till the bright cheek is wan, 

And till the eyes which shone 
Shine never more. 


Yet in the dreams of night 

Comes back my lost Delight, 

Making the darkness bright, 
Leaving me never, 

Speaks in the olden tone, 

My hand within his own, 

Words which are mine alone, 
Now and forever. 


When from a dream like this 

Wakened by tears of bliss, 

How the young morning’s kiss 
Thrills me with pain! 

How dull the day appears, 

Seen through the mist of tears, 

Till my horizon clears 
Nightly again ! 


—Chambers’s Journal. 
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LA CHATELAINE 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
LA CHATELAINE SANS CHATEAU; OR A 
DOUBLED-DOWN LEAF IN A MAN’S LIFE. 
BY OUIDA. 
IL. 
THE CRAYON HEAD IN CAVENDISH’S PORT- 
FOLIO. 

Last week I was dining with Cavendish, 
in his house on the Lung’ Arno, as I passed 
through Florence, where he fills never mind 
what post in the British Legation. The night 
was oppressively hot; a still, sultry sky 
brooded over the city, and the stars shining 
out from a purple mist on to the Campanile 
near, and the slopes of Bellosguardo in the 
distance. It was intensely hot; not all the 
iced wines on his table could remove the 
oppressive warmth of the evening air, which 
made both him and me think of evenings we 
had spent together in the voluptuous lassi- 
tude of the East, in days gone by, when we 
had travelled there, boys of twenty or 
twenty-two, fresh to life, to new impressions, 
to all that gives “‘ greenness to the grass, 
and glory to the flower.” The Arno ran on 
under its bridge, and we leaned out of the 
balcony where we were sitting and smoking, 
while I tossed over, without thinking much 
of what I was doing, a portfolio of his 
sketches. Position has lost for art many 
good artists since Sir George Beaumont: 
Cavendish is one of them; his sketches are 
masterly ; and had he been a vagrant Bohe- 
mian instead of an English peer, there might 
have been pictures on the walls of the R. A. 
to console one for the meretricious daubs 
and pet vulgarities of “ Parting Cheers,” 
hideous babies, and third-class carriage in- 
teriors, which makes one’s accustomed an- 
nual visit to the rooms that once ‘saw the 
beauties of Reynolds, and Wilson, and Law- 
rence, a peine forte et dure to anybody of 
decent refinement and educated taste. The 
portfolio stood near me, and I took out a 
sketch or two now and then between the 
pauses of our conversation, smoking a nar- 
ghilé of Cavendish’s, and looking lazily up 
the river, while the moonlight shone on 
Dante’s city, that so long forgot, and has, so 
late, remembered him. 

“ By Jove! what a pretty face this is! 
Who’s the original ?” I asked him, drawing 
out a female head, done with great finish in 
pastel, under which was written, in his own 
hand, “ Florelle,” and, in a woman’s, “ La 
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Chatelaine sans Chateau!” It was a face of 
great beauty, with a low Greek brow and 
fair hair, and those large, soft, liquid eyes 
that you only see in a Southern, and that 
looked at you from the sketch with an ear- 
nest, wistful regard, half childlike, half mel- 
ancholy. He looked up, glanced at the 
sketch, and stretched out his hand hastily, 
but I held it away from him. ‘I want to 
look at it; it is a beautiful head; I wish we 
had the original here now. ‘La Chatelaine 
sans Chateau !’—what an unsatisfactory and 
original title !—her dot, I should suppose, 
consisted of chateaux en Espagne! Whois 
the original ? ” 

As I spoke, holding the sketch up where 
the light from the room within fell on what 
Thad no doubt was a likeness of some fair 
face that had beguiled his time in days gone 
by, a souvenir of one of his loves more last- 
ing than souvenirs of such episodes in one’s 
life often are, if merely trusted to that in- 
constant capricieuse, Memory ; I might have 
hit him with a bullet rather than asked him 
about a mere etude a deux crayons, for he 
shuddered, that sultry night! and drank off 
some white Hermitage quickly. 

‘“‘T had forgotten that was in the portfo- 
lio,” he said, hurriedly, as he took it from 
me and put it behind him, with its face 
against the wall, as though it had been the 
sketch of a Medusa. 

“What do you take it away for? I had 
not half done looking at it. Who is the 
original ? ” 

“One I don’t care to mention.” 

‘* Because ? ” 

“ Because the sight of that picture gives 
me a twinge of what you and I ought to be 
hardened against—regret.” 

“Regret! Is any woman worth that? ” 

‘“ She was.” 

“‘T don’t believe it; and I thought you 
and I thought alike on such points. Of all 
the women for whom we feel twinges of con- 
science or self-reproach in melancholy mo- 
ments, how many loved us? Moralists and 
poets sentimentalize over it, and make it a 
stalking-horse whereby to magnify our sins 
and consign us more utterly to perdition, 
while they do for themselves adittle bit of 
poetic morality cheaply ; but in reality there 
are uncommonly few women who can love, 
to begin with, and in the second, vanity, 
avarice, jealousy, desires for pretty toilettes, 
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one or other, or all combined, have quite as 
much to do with their ‘sacrifice’ for us as 
any thing.” 

“ Quite true; but il ya femmes et femmes, 
perhaps, and it was not of that sort of re- 
gret that 7 spoke.” 

“Of what sort, then?” 

Cavendish didn’t answer: he broke the 
ash off his Manilla, and smoked silently 
some moments, leaning over the balcony 
and watching the monotonous flow of the 
Arno, with deeper gloom on his face than I 
remembered to have seen there any time be- 
fore. I was sorry I had chanced to light 
upon a sketch that had brought him back 
such painful recollections of whatever kind 
they might be, and I smoked too, sending 
the perfumed tobacco out into the still sul- 
try night that was brooding over Florence. 

‘Of what sort?” said he, abruptly after 
some minutes’ pause. ‘Shall I tell you? 
Then you can tell me whether I was a fool 
who made one grand mistake, or a sensible 
man of the world who kept himself from a 
grand folly. I have been often in doubt 
myself.” 

He leaned back, his face in shadow, so 
that I could not see it, and with the Arno’s 
ebb and flow making mournful river music 
under our windows, while the purple glories 
of the summer night deepened round Giot- 
to’s Tower, where, in centuries past, the Im- 
mortal of Florence had sat dreaming of the 
Paradiso, the mortals passing by whispering 
him as “ the man who had seen hell,”—and 
the light within the room shone on the olives 
and grapes, the cut-glass and silver claret- 
jugs, the crimson Moltepulciano and the 
white Hermitage on the table, he told me 
the story of ‘ La Chatelaine sans Chateau.” 


I. 

THE FLOWER OF THE VALLEY OF LUZ. 

“ Two years ago I went into the South of 
France. I was attaché at Constantinople 
then, you remember, and the climate had 
told upon me. I was not over well, and 
somebody recommended me the waters of 
Eaux Bonnes. The waters I put little faith 
in, but in the air of the Pyrenees, in the 
change from diplomacy to a life en rase 
campagne, I put much, and I went to Eaux 
Bonnes accordingly, for July and August, 
with a vow to forswear any society I might 
find at the baths—I had had only too much 
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of society as it was—and to spend my days 
in the mountains with my sketching-block 
and my gun. But I did not like Eaux 
Bonnes ; it wasintensely warm. There were 
several people who knew me really; no end 
of others who got hold of my name, and 
wanted me to join their riding parties, and 
balls, and picnics. That was not what I 
wanted, so I left the place and went on to 
Luz, hoping to find solitude there. That 
valley of Luz—you know it ?—is it not as 
lovely as any artist’s dream of Arcadia in 
the evening, when the sunset light has 
passed off the meadows and corn-lands of 
the lower valley, and just lingers golden and 
rosy on the crests of the mountains, while 
the glowworms are coming out among the 
grasses, and the lights are being lit in the 
little homesteads nestling among their or- 
chards one above another on the hill-sides, 
and its hundred streams are rushing down 
the mountains and under the trees, foaming, 
and tumbling, and rejoicing on their way! 
When I have had my fill of ambition and of 
pleasure, I shall go and live at Luz, I think. 
When! Well! you are quite right to repeat 
it ironically; that time will never come, I dare © 
say, and why shouldit ? Iam not the stuff to 
cogitate away my yearsin country solitudes, 
If prizes are worth winning, they are worth 
working for till one’s death; a man should 
never give up the field while he has life left 
inhim. Well! I went to Luz, and spent a 
pleasant week or so there, knocking over a 
few chamois or izards, or sketching on the 
sides of the Pic du Midi, or Tourmalet, but 
chiefly lying about under the great beech- 
trees in the shade, listening to the tinkle of 
the sheep-bells, like an idle fellow, as I 
meant to be for the time I had allotted my- 
self. One day—” He stopped and blew 
some whiffs from his Manilla into the air. 
He seemed to linger over the prelude to his 
story, and shrink from going on with the 
story itself, I thought ; and he smothered a 
sigh as he raised himself. ‘ How warm the 
night is; we shall have a tempest. Reach 
me that wine, there’s a good fellow. No, 
not the Amontillado, the Chateau Margaux, 
please; one can’t drink hot, dry wines such 
a night as this. How well I remember that 
splendid Madeira of your father’s ; is there 
much of it left at Longleaf now? We used 
to have pleasant vacations in those college 
days at your governor’s, Hervey ; some few 
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years have gone since then—ten, twelve, 
-fifteen—how many? More than that, by 
Jove! But to satisfy your curiosity about 
this crayon study. One day I thought I 
would go to Gavarnie. I had heard a good 
deal, of course, about the great marble wall, 
and the mighty waterfalls, the rocks of 
Marboré, and the Bréche de Roland, but, as 
it chanced, I had never been up to the Cer- 
cle, nor, indeed, in that part of the Midi at 
all, so I went. The gods favored me, I re- 
member: there were no mists, the sun was 
brilliant, and the great amphitheatre was 
for once unobscured ; the white marble flash- 
ing brown and purple, rose and golden, in 
the light; the cascades tumbling and leap- 
ing down into the gigantic basin; the vast 
plains of snow glittering in the sunshine ; 
the twin rocks standing in the clear air, 
straight and fluted as any two Corinthian 
columns hewn and chiselled by man. Good 
Heaven ! before a scene like Gavarnie, what 
true artist must not fling away his colors 
and his brushes in despair and disgust with 
his own puerility and impotence ? What can 
be transferred to canvas of such a scene as 
that ? What does the best beauty of Claude, 
the grandest sublimity of Salvator, the great- 
est power of Poussin, look beside Nature 
when she reigns as she reigns at Gavar- 
nie? Iam an art worshipper, as you know; 
but there are times in my life, places on earth, 
that make me ready to renounce art forever ! 
The day was beautiful, and thinking I knew 
the country pretty well, I took no guide. I 
hate them when I can possibly dispense with 
them. But the mist soon swooped down 
over the Cercle, and I began to wish I had 
had one when I turned my horse’s head back 
again. You know the route, of course? 
Through the Chaos,—Heaven knows it is 
deserving of its name !—down the break- 
neck little bridle path, along the Gave, and 
over the Scia bridge to St. Sauveur. You 
know it? Then you know that it is much 
easier to break your neck down it than to 
find your way by it, though by some hazard 
I did not break my neck, nor the animal’s 
knees either, but managed to get over the 
bridge without falling into the torrent, and 
to pick my way safely down into more level 
ground; once there, I thought I should 
easily enough find my way to St. Sauveur, 
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over the valley, a heavy storm had come up, 
and, somehow or other, I lost the way, and 
could not tell where I was, whether St. 
Sauveur was to the left or the right, behind 
me or in front of me. The horse, a miser- 
able little Pyrenean beast, was too fright- 
ened by the lightning to take the matter 
into his hands as he had done on the road 
through the Chaos, and I saw nothing for it 
but to surrender and come to grief in any 
way the elements best pleased; swearing at 
myself for not having stayed at the inn at 
Gavarnie or Gedre; wishing myself at the 
vilest mountain auberge that ever sheltered 
men and mules péle-méle ; and calling my- 
self hard names for not having listened to 
my landlady’s dissuasions of that morning 
as I left her door, from my project of going 
to Gavarnie without a guide, which seemed 
to her the acme of all she had ever known 
or heard of English strangers’ fooleries. 
The storm only increased, the great black 
rocks echoing the roll of the thunder, and 
the Gave lashing itself into fury in its nar- 
row bed; happily I was on decently level 
ground, and the horse being, I suppose, tol- 
erably used to storms like it, I pushed him 
on at last, by dint of blows and conjurations 
combined, to where, in the flashes of the 
lightning, I saw what looked to me like the 
outline of a homestead: it stood in a cleft 
between two shelving sides of rock, and a 
narrow bridle-path led up to it, through 
high yews and a tangled wilderness of rhodo- 
dendrons, boxwood, and birch—one of those 
green slopes, so common in the Pyrenees, 
that look in full sunlight doubly bright and 
Arcadian-like, from the contrast of the dark, 
bare, perpendicular rocks that shut them in. 
I could see but little of its beauty then in 
the fog that shrouded both it and me, but I 
saw the shape and semblance of a house, and 
urging the horse up the ascent, thundered 
on its gate-panels with my whip-handle till 
the rocks round echoed again with the tinta- 
marre. 

‘‘There was no answer, and I knocked 
again a little louder, if possible, than before. 
I was wet to the skin with that wretched 
storm, and swore not mildly at the inhospit- 
able roof that would not admit me under it. 
I knocked again, inclined to pick up a bit 
of granite and beat the panel in; and at 


but I was mistaken; the mists had spread; last a face—an old woman’s weather-beaten 
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face, but with black Southern eyes that had 
lost little of their fire with age—looked 
through at me and asked me what I wanted. 

««] want shelter if you can give it me,’ 
I answered her. ‘I have lost my way com- 
ing from Gavarnie, and am drenched through. 
I will pay you liberally if you will give me 
an asylum till the weather clears.’ 

“Her eyes blazed like coals through the 
little grille. 

“* M’sieu, we take no money here—have 
you mistaken it for an inn? Come in if 
you want shelter, in Heaven’s name! The 
Holy Virgin forbid we should refuse refuge 
to any!’ 

“ And she crossed herself and uttered 
some conjurations to Mary to protect them 
from all wolves in sheep’s clothing, and 
guard their dwelling from all harm, by which 
I suppose she thought I spoke fairly and 
looked harmless, but might possibly be a 
thief or an assassin, or both in one. She 
unlocked the gate, and calling to a boy to 
take my horse into a shed, admitted me un- 
der a covered passage-way into the house, 
which looked like part, and a very ruined 
part, too, of what had probably been, in the 
times of Henri-Quatre and his grandfather, 
a feudal chateau, fenced by natural ramparts 
from the rocks that surrounded it, shutting 
in the green slope on which it stood, with 
only one egress, the path through which I 
had ascended into the level plain below. 
She marshalled me through this covered 
way into an interior passage, dark and 
vaulted, cheerless enough, and opened a low 
oak door, ushering me into a chamber, bare, 
gloomy, yet with something of lost grand- 
eur and past state lingering about its great 
hearth, its massive walls, its stained win- 
dows, and its ragged tapestry hangings. 

The woman went up to one of the windows 
‘and spoke with a gentleness to which I 
should have never thought her voice could 
have been attuned with its harsh patois. 

« «Mon enfant, v’ld un m’sieu étranger qui 
vient chercher un abri pour un petit peu. 
Veux-tu lui parler ?’ 

“The young girl she spoke to turned, 
rose, and, coming forward, bade me welcome 
with the grace, simplicity, and the naive 
freedom from embarrassment of a child, 
looking up in my face with her soft clear 
eyes. She was like—No matter! you have 
seen that crayon head, it is but a bad por- 
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trayal of a face whose expression Raphael 
and Sassoferrato themselves would have 
failed to render in its earnest, innocent, ele- 
vated regard. She was very young— 


“ «Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet— 
Womanhood and childhood fleet,’ 


Good heavens, Iam quoting poetry! what 
will you think of me, Hervey, to have gone 
back to our Wertherian and Tennysonian 
days so far as to repeat a triplet of Longfel- 
low? No man quotes those poets after his 
salad days, except in a moment of weakness. 
Caramba! why has one any weaknesses at 
all? we ought not to have any; we live in 
an atmosphere that would kill them all if 
they were not as obstinate and indestructible 
as all other weeds whose seeds will linger 
and peer up and spoil the ground, let one 
root them out ever so! I owed you an 
apology for that lapse into Longfellow, and 
I have made it. Am I to go on with this 
story?” 

He laughed as he spoke, and his laugh 
was by no means heartfelt (but that is not 
such a lusus nature that I need mention it). 
I told him to go on, and he lighted another 
Manilla and obeyed me, while the Arno mur- 
mured on its way, and the dusky, sultry 
clouds brooded nearer the earth, and the 
lights were lit in the distant windows of the 
palace of the Marchese Acqua d’Oro, that 
fairest of Florentines, who rouges so indis- 
criminately and flirts her fan so inimitably, 
to one of whose balls we were going that 
night. 

Cavendish settled himself back in his 
chair, with his face darkened again by the 
shadow cast on it from the pillar of the bal- 
cony ; and took his Manilla out of his mouth. 

“ She looked incongruous in that bare and 
gloomy room, out of place with it, and out 
of keeping with the old woman—a French 
peasant-woman, weather-beaten and bronzed, 
such as you see any day by the score riding 
to market or sitting knitting at their cot- 
tage-doors. It was impossible that the girl 
could be either daughter or granddaughter, 
or any relation at all to her. In that room 
she looked more as one of these myrtles 
might do, set down in the stifling gloomy 
horrors of a London-poor street than any 
thing else, save that in certain traces about 
the chamber, as I told you, there were relics 
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of a faded grandeur which harmonized bet- | ingenuousness, the whole of her short his- 
ter with her. I can see her now, as she|tory, and the explanation of her anomalous * 
stood there with a strange foreign grace, an | position. Her name was Florelle de |’Heris, 
indescribable patrician delicacy mingled with |a name once powerful enough among the 
extreme youthfulness and naiveté, like an|nobles of the Midi, and the old woman, 
old picture in costume, like one of Rapha- | Madame Cazot, was her father’s foster-sister. 
el’s child-angels in face—poor little Florelle! | Of her family, beggared in common with the 
“You would stay till the storm is over, | best aristocracy of France, none were now 
monsieur ? you are welcome to shelter if|left; they had dwindled and fallen away, 
you will,’ she said, coming forward to me | till of the once great house of L’Heris this 
timidly yet frankly. ‘Cazot tells me you| child remained alone its sole representative : 
are a stranger, and our mountain-storms are | her mother had died in her infancy, and her 
dangerous if you have no guide.’ father, either too idle, or too broken- 
“Tdid not know who Cazot was, but I| hearted to care to retrieve his fortunes, 
presumed her to be the old woman, who | lived the life of a hermit among these ruins 
seemed to be portress, mistress, domestic, | where E now found his daughter, educating 
cameriste, and all else in her single person, | her himself till his death, which occurred 
but I thanked her for her permitted shelter, | when she was only twelve years old, leaving 
and accepted her invitation to remain till the | her to poverty and obscurity, and such pro- 
weather had cleared, as you can imagine. | tection and companionship as her old nurse 
When you have lost your way any asylum is | Cazot could afford her. Such was the story 
grateful, especially when it is offered by such | Florelle de l’Heris told me as I sat there 
a chitelaine as this of mine, however deso-| that evening waiting till the clouds should 
late and tumble-down the chateau. They | clear and the mists roll off enough to let me 
made me welcome, she and the old peasant- | go to St. Sauveur—a story told simply and 
woman, with that simple, unstrained, and | pathetically, and which Cazot, sitting knit- 
unostentatious hospitality which is, after all,| ting in a corner, added to by a hundred 
the true essence of good breeding of which | gesticulations, expletives, appeals to the 
your parvenu knows nothing, when he keeps | Virgin, and prolix addenda, glad, I dare say, 
you waiting, and shows you that you are|of any new confidant, and disposed to re- 
come at an inapropos moment, in his fussy| gard me with gratitude for my sincere 
fear lest every thing should not be comme il} praises of her fried trout—a story which 
faut to do due credit to dim. Old Cazot set | seemed to me to suit the delicate beauty of 
before me some simple refreshment, a gril- |the flower I had found in the wilderness, and 
lade de chataignes, some maize and milk,|read more like a chapter of some versified 
and a dish of trout just caught in the Gave | novelette, like ‘Lucille,’ than a bond fide 
below, while I looked at my chatelaine, mar- | page out of the book of one’s actual life, es- 
velling how that young delicate creature} pecially in a life like mine, of essentially 
could come to be shut up with an old peas- | material pleasures and emphatically substan- 
ant on a remote hill-side. I did my best to | tial and palpable ambitions—a life, if any 
draw her out and learn her history; she was | man’s ever was, ‘of the world worldly,’ as 
shy at first of a complete stranger, as was your detestations, the parsons, say when 
but natural, but the sight of my sketch- | their bishop slights or their patron forgets 
book and moist-color-box brought us that} them, and they are rampant against the 
rapport which fraternity of taste always | world and the hollowness thereof for not 
produces. I spoke of Gavarnie, of the recognizing their superior sanctity and prof- 
beauty of the Pyrenees of Tourmalet, and | fering them preferment. But there areodd 
the Lac Bleu, and, warming with enthusiasm | stories in real life !—strange, pathetic ones 
for her birthplace, the girl forgot that I was | too—stranger, often, than those that found 
a foreign tourist, unknown to her, and in-|the plot and underplot of a novel or the 
debted to her for an hour’s shelter, and be-| basis of a poem; but when such men as I 
fore my impromptu supper was over I had | come across them they startle us, they look 
drawn from her, by a few questions which | bizarre and unlike all the other leaves of the 
she was too much of a child and had too | book that glitter with worldly aphorisms, 
little to conceal not to answer with a child’s | philosophical maxims, and pungent ego- 
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tisms, and we would fain cut them out ; they 
have the ring of that Arcadia whose golden 
gates shut on us when we outgrew boyhood, 
and in which, en revanche, we have sworn 
ever since to disbelieve—keeping our word 
sometimes, perhaps to our. own hindrance— 
Heaven knows ! 

“T stayed as long as I could that even- 
ing, till the weather had cleared up so long, 
and the sun was shining again so indisputa- 
bly, that I had no longer any excuse to lin- 
ger in the dark-tapestried room, with the 
chestnuts sputtering among the wood-ashes, 
and Madame Cazot’s needles clinking one 
continual refrain, and the soft gazelle eyes 
of my young chitelaine glancing from my 
sketches to me with that mixture of shyness 
and fearlessness, innocence and candor, 
which gave so great a charm to her manner. 
She was a new study to me, both for my 
palette and my mind—a pretty fresh toy to 
amuse me while I should stay in the Midi. 


SANS CHATEAU, 


| ‘Visitors! Is it likely we should have any, 
m’sieu? Those that would suit me would 
be bad company for Ma’amselle Florelle, and 
those that should seek her never do. I rec- 
ollect the time, m’sieu, whgn the highest in 
all the departments were glad to come to 
the bidding of a De l’Heris; but genera- 
tions have gone since then, and lands and 
gold gone too, and, if you cannot feast 
them, what care people for you? That is 
true in the Pyrenees, m’sieu, as well as in 
the rest of the world. I have not lived 
eighty years without finding out that. If 
my child yonder were the heiress of the 
De l’Heris, there would be plenty to court 
and seek her; but she lives in these poor, 
broken-down ruins with me, an old peasant- 
woman, to care for her as best I can, and 
not a soul takes heed of her save the holy 
women at the convent, where, maybe, she 
will seek refuge at last!’ 

“She let me out at the gate where I had 


I was not going to leave without making | thundered for admittance two hours before, 


sure of a permission to return. I wanted to 
have that face among my pastels, and when 
I had thanked her for her shelter and her 
welcome, I told her my name, and asked 
her leave to come again where I had been 


so kindly received. 
“*Come again, monsieur? Certainly, if| ready destined to wither away its bloom in 


you care tocome. But you will find it a 
long way from Luz, I fear,’ she said naively, 
looking up at me with her large, clear, fawn- 
like eyes—eyes so cloudless and untroubled 
then—as she let me take her hand, and bade 
me adieu et bonsoir. 

“‘T re-assured her on that score, you can 
fancy, and left her standing in the deep- 
embrasured window, a great stag-hound at 
her feet, and the setting sun, all the brighter 
for its past eclipse, bathing her in light, 
_ and shedding an auréole on her Greek-like 

brow, with its fair silken hair. I can always 
see her in memory as I saw her then, poor 
child!—Faugh! How hot the night is! 
Can’t we get more air anyhow ? 

“««« Tf you comeagain up here, m’sieu, you 
will be the first visitor the Nid de l’Aigle 
has seen for four years,’ said old Cazot, as 
she showed me out through the dusky- 
vaulted passage. She was a cheerful, garru- 
lous old woman, strong in her devotion to 
the De l’Heris of the bygone past ; stronger 
even yet in her love for their single orphan 
representative of the beggared present. 


and, giving her my thanks for her hospital- 
ity,—money she would not take,—I wished 
her good-day, and rode down the bridle- 
path to St. Sauveur, and onwards to Luz, 
thinking at intervals of that fair young life 
that had but just sprung up, and was al- 


aconvent. Any destiny would be better to 
proffer to her than that. She interested me 
| already by her childlike loveliness and her 
| strange solitude of position, and I thought 
\she would while away some of the long 
summer hours during my stay in the Midi 
when I was tired of chamois and palette, 
and my lazy dolce under the beech-wood 
ishades. At any rate, she was newer and 
more charming than the belles of Eaux 
Bonnes. 

“The next morning, I remembered her 
permission and my promise, and I rode out 
|through the town again, up the mountain- 
jroad, to the Nid de l’Aigle. You would 
have done the same with nothing more to 
do than I had to do then in the Pyrenean 
valley, glad of any thing that gave me an 
amusement and a pursuit. I never wholly 
appreciate far niente, I think ; perhaps I have 
lived too entirely in the world—and a world 
ultra-cold and courtly, too—to retain much 
patience for the meditative life, the life of 
|trees and woods, sermons in stones, and 
monologues in mountains. I am a restless, 
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ambitious man: I must have a pursuit, be it 
of a great aim or a small, or I grow weary, 
and my time hangs heavily on hand. Al- 
ready having found Florelle de l’Heris 
among these hills, reconciled me more to my 
pro tempo banishment from society, excite- 
ment, and pleasure, and I thanked my good 
fortune for having lighted upon her. The 
pretty little hermit of the Nid de lAigle, 
destined to the convent walls, would possibly 
help to amuse the time I had arranged to 
pass among her native mountains. She was 
very lovely, and I always care more for the 
physical than the intellectual charms of any 
woman. I do not share your visionary re- 
quirements on their mental seore; I ask but 
material beauty, and am content with it. 

“T rode up to the Nid de l’Aigle: by a 
clearer light it stood on a spot of great pic- 
turesqueness, and before the fury of the 
revolutionary peasantry in ’92 had destroyed 
what was the then habitable and stately 
chateau, must have been a place of consid- 
erable extent and beauty, and in the feudal 
times, fenced in by the natural ramparts of 
its shelving rocks, no doubt all but impreg- 
nable. There were but a few ruins now that 
held together and had a roof over them— 
the part where Madame Cazot and the last of 
the De l’Heris lived; it was perfectly soli- 
tary; there was nothing to be heard round 
it but the foaming of the river, the music of 
the sheep-bells from the flocks that fed in 
the clefts and on the slopes of grass-land, 
and the shout of some shepherd-boy from 
the path below, but it was as beautiful a spot 
as any in the Pyrenees, with its overhang- 
ing beech-woods, its wilderness of wild 
flowers, its rocks covered with that soft gray 
moss whose tint defies one to repeat it in oil 
or water colors, and its larches and beeches 
drooping over into the waters of the Gave. 
In such a home, with no companions save 
her father, old Cazot, and her great stag- 
hound, and, occasionally, the quiet recluses 
of St. Marie Purificatrice, with every thing 
to feed her native poetry and susceptibility, 
nothing to teach her any thing of the actual 
and ordinary world, it were inevitable that 
the character of Florelle de l’Heris should 
take its coloring from the scenes around 
her, and that she should grow up singularly 
childlike, imaginative, and innocent of all 
that in any other life she would unavoidably 
have known. Well educated she was, 
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through her father and the nuns, but it was 
a semi-religious and peculiar education, of 
which the chief literature had been the leg- 
endary and sacred poetry of France and 
Spain, the chief amusement copying the il- 
luminated missals lent her by the nuns, or 
joining in the choral services of the con- 
vent ; an education that taught her nothing 
of the world from which she was shut out, 
and encouraged all that was self-devoted, 
visionary, and fervid in her nature, leaving 
her at seventeen as unconscious of evil as 
the youngest child. I despair of making 
you imagine what Florelle de l’Heris then 
was. Had I never met her, I should have 
believed in her as little as yourself, and 
would have discredited the existence of so 
poetic a creation out of the world of fiction ; 
her ethereal delicacy, her sunny gayety when 
any thing amused her, her intense sensitive- 
ness, pained in a moment by a harsh word, 
pleased as soon by a kind one, her innocence 
of all the blots and cruelties, artifices, and 
evils of that world beyond her Nid de 
VAigle, made a character strangely new to 
me, and strangely winning, but which to you 
I despair of portraying: I could not have 
imagined it. Had I never seen her, and had 
I met with it in the pages of a novel, I 
should have put it aside as a graceful but 
impossible conception of romance. 

“‘T went up that day to the Nid de l’Aigle, 
and Florelle received me with pleasure; 
perhaps Madame Cazot had instilled into 
her some scepticism that ‘a grand seigneur,’ 
as the woman was pleased to, term me, 
would trouble himself to ride up the moun- 
tains from Luz merely to repeat his thanks 
for an hour’s shelter and a supper of roasted 
chestnuts. She was a simple-minded, good- 
hearted old woman, who had lived all her 
life among the rocks and rivers of the 
Hautes-Pyrenées, her longest excursion a 
market-day to Luz or Bagnéres. She looked 


on her young mistress and charge as a child, : 


—in truth Florelle was but little more,—and 
thought my visit paid simply from gratitude 
and courtesy, never dreaming of attributing 
it to ‘cette beauté héréditaire des L’Heris,’ 
which she was proud of boasting was an in- 
alienable heirloom to the family. 

“IT often repeated my visits; so often, 
that in a week or so the old ruined chateau 
grew a natural resort in the long summer 
days, and Florelle watched for my coming 
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from the deep-arched window where I had 
seen her‘first, or from under the boughs of 
the great copper beech that grew before the 
gate, and looked for me as regularly as 
thongh I were to spend my lifetime in the 
valley of Luz. Poor child! I never told 
her my title, but taught her to call me by 
my Christian name. It used to sound very 
pretty when she said it, with her long South- 
ern pronunciation—prettier than it ever 
sounds now from the lips of Beatrice Acqua 
d’Oro yonder, in her softest moments, when 
she plays at sentiment. She had great nat- 
ural talent for art, hitherto uncultivated, of 
course, save by such instructions as one of 
the women at the convent, skilful at illu- 
minating, had occasionally given her. I 
amused myself with teaching her to trans- 
fer to paper and canvas the scenery she loved 
so passionately. I spent many hours train- 
ing this talent of hers that was of very un- 
usual calibre, and with due culture might 
have ranked her with Elizabeth Sirani or 
Rosa Bonheur. Sitting with her in the old 
room, or under the beech-trees, or by the 
side of the torrents that tore down the rocks 
into the Gave, it pleased me to draw out her 
unsullied thoughts, to spread her mind out 
before me like a book—a pure book enough, 
God knows, with not even a stain of the 
world upon it—to make her eyes glisten and 
glow and dilate, to fill them with tears or 
laughter at my will, to wake up her young 
life from its unconscious, untroubled childish 
repose to a new happiness, a new pain, which 
she felt but could not translate, which 
dawned in ‘her face for me, but never spoke 
in its true language to her, ignorant then of 
its very name—it amused me. Bah! our 
amusements are cruel sentiments, and costly 
too ! 

“Tt was at that time I took the head in 
pastels which you have seen, and she wrote 
under it, in playfulness, ‘ La Chatelaine sans 
Chateau,’ asking me, in innocent admiration 
of its loveliness, if she was indeed like that ? 
—This night is awfully oppressive. Is that 
water in that carafe? Isiticed? Push it 
tome. Thank you.” 


Til. 


THE PAGE THAT WAS FOLDED DOWN. 

“TI was always welcome at the Nid de 
YAigle. Old Cazot, with the instinct of ser- 
vants who have lived with people of birth 
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till they are as proud of their master’s her- 
aldry as though it were their own, discerned 
that I was of the same rank as her adored 
house of De |’Heris—if indeed she admitted 
any equal to them—and with all the cheery 
familiarity of a Frenchwoman treated me 
with punctilious deference, being as thor- 
oughly imbued with respect and adoration 
for the aristocracy as any of those who died 
for the white lilies in the Place de la Révo- 
lution. And Florelle—Florelle watched for 
me, and counted her hours by those I spent 
with her. You are sure I had not read and 
played with women’s hearts so long—women, 
too, with a thousand veils and evasions and 
artifices, of which she was in pure ignorance 
even of the existence—without having this 
heart, young, unworn, and unoccupied, un- 
der my power at once, plastic to mould as 
wax, ready to receive any impressions at my 
hands, and moulded easily to my will. Flo- 
relle had read no love stories to help her to 
translate this new life to which I awoke her, 
or to put her on her guard against it. I 
went there often, every day at last, teaching 


glad and too eager to learn, stirring her vivid 
imagination with descriptions of that bril- 
liant outside world, of whose pleasures, gay- 
eties, and pursuits she was as ignorant as 
any little gentian flower on the rocks; keep- 
ing her spell-bound with glimpses of its life, 
which looked to her like fairyland, bizarre 
bal masqué though it be to us; and pleas- 
ing myself with awakening new thoughts, 
new impressions, new emotions, which swept 
over her telltale face like the lights and 
shades over meadow-land as the sun fades 
on and off it. She was a new study, a new 
amusement to me, after the women of our 
world, and I beguiled my time with her, not 
thoughtlessly, as I might have done, not too 
hastily, as I should have done ten years be- 
fore, but pleased with my new amusement, 
and more charmed with Florelle than I at 
first knew, though I confess I soon wished 
to make her love me, and soon tried my best 
to make her do so—an easy task when one 
has had some practice in the rose-hued at- 
mosphere of the boudoir, among the most 
difficile and the most brilliant coquettes of 
Europe, and succeeded with most of them! 
Florelle de l’'Heris, with a nature singularly 
loving, and a mind singularly imaginative, 
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lavished on me all the love of which her im- 
passioned and poetic character was capable. 
She did not know it, but Idid. She loved 
me, poor child !—love more pure, unselfish, 
and fond than I ever won before, than I shall 
ever win again. 

‘‘ Basta! why need you have lighted on 
that crayon head, and make me rake up this 
story? Iloathe looking at the past. What 
good ever comes of it? A wise man lives 
only in his present. ‘ La vitaé appunto una 
memoria, una speranza un punto,’ writes the 
fool of a poet, as though the bygone memo- 
ries and the unrealized hopes were worth a 
straw. It is that very present ‘ instant’ that 
he despises that is available, and in which, 
when we are in our senses, we absorb our- 
selves, knowing that that alone will yield a 
fruit worth having. What are the fruits of 
the others ? only Dead Sea apples that crum- 
ble into ash. I knew that Florelle loved 


me; that I, and I alone, filled both her im- 
agination and her heart. I would not pre- 
cipitately startle her into any avowal of it. 
I liked to see it dawn in her face and gleam 
in her eyes, guilelessly and unconsciously. 
It was a new pleasure to me, a new charm 


in that book of woman’s love of which I 
had thought I knew every phase, and had 
exhausted every reading. »1 taught Florelle 
to love me, but I would not give her a name 
to my teaching till she found it herself. I 
returned it? Oh, yes, Iloved her, selfishly, 
as most people, men or women, do love, let 
them say what they will; very selfishly, per- 
haps—a love that was beneath Her—a love 
for which, had she seen into my heart, she 
might have disdained and hated me, if her 
soft nature could have been moved to so 
fierce a thing as hate—a love that sought its 
own gratification, and thought nothing of her 
welfare—a love not worthy of her, as I some- 
times felt then, as I believe now. 

“Thad been about six weeks in the Pyr- 
enees since the day I lost myself en route 
from Gavarnie ; most of the days I had spent 
three or four hours, often more, at the Nid 
de l’Aigle, giving my painting lessons to Flo- 
relle, or being ciceroned by her among the 
beech-wooded and mountain passes near her 
home. The dreariest fens and flats might 
have gathered interest from such a guide, 
and the glorious beauties of the Midi, well 
sufted to her, gained additional poetry from 
her impassioned love for them, and her fond 
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knowledge of all their legends, superstitions, 
histories, and associated memories, gathered 
from the oral lore of the peasantry, the cra- 
dle songs of Madame Cazot, and the stories 
of the old chronicles of the South. Heavens! 
what a wealth of imagination, talent, genius, 
lay in her if Z had not destroyed it ! 

‘* At length the time drew near when my 
so-called sojourn at the Baths must end, and 
I must return to Constantinople. One day 
Florelle and I were out sketching, as usual ; 
she sat under one of the great beeches, within 
a few feet of one of the cascades that fell into 
the Gave du Pau, and I lay on the grass by 
her, looking into those clear gazelle eyes 
that met mine so brightly and trustfully, 
watching the progress of her brush, and 
throwing twigs and stones into the spray of 
the torrent. I can remember the place as 
though it were yesterday, the splash of the 
foam over the rocks, the tinkle of the sheep- 
bells from the hills, the scent of the wild 
flowers growing round, the glowing golden 
light that spread over the woodlands, touch- 
ing even the distant crest of Mont Aigu and 
the Pic du Midi. Strange how some scenes 
will stamp themselves on the camera of the 
brain never to be effaced, let one try all that 
oné may. 

“ There, that morning, I, for the first time 
since we had met, spoke of leaving Luz, and 
of going back to that life which I had so 
often amused her by describing. Happy in 
her present, ignorant of how soon the scenes 
so familiar and dear to her would tire and 
pall on me, and infinitely too much of a 
child to have looked beyond, or speculated 
upon any thing which I had not spoken of 
to her, it had not presented itself to her that 
this sort of life could not go on forever ; that 
even she would not reconcile me long to the 
banishment from my own world, and that in 
the nature of things we must either become 
more to each other than we were now, or part 
as strangers, whom chance had thrown to- 
gether for a little time. She loved me; but, 
as I say, so innocently and uncalculatingly, 
that she never knew it till I spoke of leaving 
her ; then she grew very pale, her eyes filled 
with tears, and shunned mine for the first 
time, and, as an anatomist watches the quiver 
of pain in his victim, so I watched the suf- 
fering of mine. It was her first taste of the 
bitterness of life, and while I inflicted the 
pain I smiled at it, pleased in my egotism to 
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see the power I had over her. It was cruel, 
I grant it, but in confessing it I only con- 
fess to what nine out of ten men have felt 
though they may conceal or deny it. 

“* You will miss me, Florelle?’ I asked 
her. She looked at me reproachfully, wist- 
fully, piteously, the sort of a look I have 
seen in the eyes of a dying deer ; too bewil- 
dered by this sudden mention of my depart- 
ure to answer in words. No answer was 
needed with eyes so eloquent as hers, but I 
repeated it again. I knew I gave pain, but 
I knew, too, I should soon console her. Her 
lips quivered, and the tears gathered in her 
eyes; she had not known enough of sorrow 
to have learnt to dissemble it. I asked her 





if she loved me so much that she was unwill- 
ing to bid me farewell. For the first time 
her eyes sank beneath mine, and a hot, pain- 
ful color flushed over her face. Poor child! 
if ever I have been loved by any woman I 
was loved by her. Then I woke her heart 
from its innocent, peaceful rest, with words 
that spoke a language utterly new to her. I 
sketched to her a life of love with me that 
made her cheeks glow and her lips quiver, 
and her eyes grow dark. She was lovelier 
in those moments than art could ever at- 
tempt to picture! She loved me, and Imade 
her tell me so over and over again. She put 
her fate unhesitatingly into my hands, and 
rejoiced in the love I vowed her, little un- 
derstanding how selfishly I sought her, little 
thinking, in her ignorance of the passions 
and evils of the world, that while she re- 
joiced in the fondness I lavished on her, and 
worshipped me as though I were some supe- 
rior unerring godlike being, she was to me 
only a new toy, only a pursuit of the hour, 
a plaything, too, of which I foresaw I should 
tire! Isn’t it Benjamin Constant who says, 
‘Malheureux homme qui dans le com- 
mencement d’un amour prévoit avec une 
précision cruelle l’heure ou il en sera lassé ?’ 
‘‘ As it happened, 1 had made that morn- 
ing an appointment in Luz with some men 
I knew, who happened to be passing through 
it, and had stopped there that day to go up 
the Pic du Midi the next, so that I could 
spend only an hour or two with Florelle. I 
took her to her home, parted with her for 
a few hours, and went down the path. I re- 
member how she stood looking after me 
under the heavy gray stone-work of the gate- 
way, the tendrils of: the ivy hanging down 
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and touching her long fair hair that glistened 
in the sunshine as she smiled me her adieux. 
My words had opened a fresh delirious life to 
her that morning, and translated, for the 
first time, all the newly dawned emotions 
that had lately stirred in her heart, while 
she knew not their name. Poor little Flo- 
relle! 

“T soon lost sight of her through a sharp 
turn of the bridle-path round the rocks, and 
went on my way thinking of my new love, 
of how completely I held the threads of her 
fate in my hands, and how entirely it lay in 
my power to touch the chords of her young 
heart into acute pain or into as acute pleas- 
ure—with one word of mine, of how utterly 
I could mould her character, her life, her 
fate, whether for happiness or misery at my 
will. I loved her well enough, if only for 
her unusual beauty, to feel triumph at my 
entire power, and to feel a tinge of her own 
poetry and tenderness of feeling stirring in 
me as I went on under the green, drooping, 
fanlike boughs of the pines, thinking of Flo- 
relle de l’Heris. 


p’tit mot ?’ 

“Madame Cazot’s patois made me look 
up, almost startled for the moment, though 
there was nothing astonishing in her appear- 
ance there, in her accustomed spot under the 
shade of a mountain-ash and a great boulder 
of rock, occupied at her usual task, washing 
linen in the Gave, as it foamed and rushed 
over its stones. She raised herself from her 
work and looked up at me, shading her eyes 
from the light—a sunburnt, wrinkled, hardy 
old woman, with her scarlet capulet, her blue 
cloth jacket, and her brown woollen petti- 
coat, so strange a contrast to the figure I 
had lately left under the gateway of the Nid 
de l’Aigle, that it was difficult to believe 
them even of the same sex or country. 
‘ M’sieu, permettre-moi vous parle un p’tit 
mot.’ 

“She spoke with extreme deference, as 
she always did, but so earnestly, that I 
looked at her in surprise, and stopped to 
hear what it might be she had to say. She 
was but a peasant-woman, but she had a 
certain dignity of manner for all that, 
caught, no doubt, from her long service 
with, and her pride in, the De l’Heris. 

“*M’sieu, Ihave no right, perhaps, to ad- 
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but a poor peasant-woman. Nevertheless, 
I must speak. I have a charge to which I 
shall have to answer in the other world to 
God and to my master. M’sieu, pardon me 
what I say, but you love Ma’amselle Florelle?” 

“TI stared at the woman, astonished at 
her interference and annoyed at her pre- 
sumption, and motioned her aside with my 
stick. To old Cazot I was scarcely going to 
speak of my love for Florelle, comme vous 
concevez. But she placed herself in the path 
—é narrow path—on which two people could 
not have stood without one or other going 
into the Gave, and stopped me resolutely 
and respectfully, shading her eyes from the 
sun, and looking steadily at my face. 

** M’sieu, a little while ago, in the gate- 
way yonder, when you parted with Ma’am- 
selle Florelle, I was coming out behind you 
to bring my linen to the river, and I saw you 
take her in your arms and kiss her many 
times, and whisper to her that you would 
come again “ce soir!” Then, m’sieu, I 
knew that you must love my little lady, or, 
at least, must have made her love you. I 
have thought her—living always with her— 
but a beautiful child still; but you have 
found her a beautiful woman, and loved her, 
or taught her love, m’sieu. Pardon me if I 
wrong your honor, but my master left her 
in my charge, and I am an ignorant old 
peasant, ill fitted for such a trust; but is 
this love of yours such as the Sieur de 
l)’Heris, were he now on earth, would put his 
hand in your own and thank you for, or is 
it such that he would wash out its insult in 
your blood or his P’ 

‘‘Her words amazed me for a moment, 
first at the presumption of an interference of 
which I had never dreamt, next at the iron 
firmness with which this old woman, nothing 
daunted, spoke, as though the blood of a 
race of kings ran in her veins. I laughed a 
little at the absurdity of this cross-question- 
ing from her to me, and not choosing to 
bandy words with her, bade her move aside ; 
but her eyes blazed like fire ; she stood firm 
as the earth itself, 

‘¢<M’sieu, answer me! You love Ma’am- 
selle Florelle—you have asked her in mar- 
riage ?’ 

‘T smiled involuntarily. 

“** My good woman, men of my class don’t 
marry every pretty face they meet ; we are 
not so fond of the institution. You mean 
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well, I know; at the same time, you are 
deucedly impertinent, and I am not accus- 
tomed to interference. Have the goodness 
to let me pass, if you please.’ 

“But she would not move. She folded 
her arms across her chest, quivering from 
head to foot with passion, her deep-set eyes 
flashing like coals under her bushy eye- 
brows. 

“¢M’sieu, I understand you well enough. 
The house of the L’Heris is fallen, ruined, 
and beggared, and you deem dishonor may 
approach it unrebuked and unrevenged. 
Listen to me, m’sieu; I am but a woman, it 
is true, and old, but I swore by Heaven and 
our Lady to the Sieur de l’Heris, when he 
lay, dying yonder, years ago, that I would 
serve the child he left, as my forefathers had 
served his in peace and war for centuries, 
and keep and guard her as best I might 
dearer than my own heart’s blood. Listen 
tome. Before this love of yours shall breathe 
another word into her ear to scorch and sully 
it; before your lips shall ever meet hers 
again ; before you say again toa Del’Heris, 
poor and powerless, what you would never 
have dared to say to a De l’Heris rich and 
powerful, I will defend her as the eagles by 
the Nid de l’Aigle defend their young. You 
shall only reach her across my dead body !’ 

‘‘ She spoke with the vehemence and pas- 
sionate gesticulation of a Southern in her 
patois, it is true, and with rude eloquence, 
but there was an odd timbre of pathos in 
her voice, harsh though it was, anda certain 
wild dignity about her through the very 
earnestness and passion that inspired her. 
I told her she was mad, and would have put 
her out of my path, but, planting herself 
before me, she laid hold of my arm so firmly 
that I could not have pushed forwards with- 
out violence, which I would not have used 
to a woman, and a woman, moreover, as old 
as she was. 

s¢¢ Listen to one word more, m’sieu. I 
know not what title you may bear in your 
own country, but I saw a coronet upon your 
handkerchief the other day, and I can tell 
you are a grand seigneur—you have the air 
of it, the manner. M’sieu, you can have 
many women to love you; cannot you spare 
this one? You must have many pleasures, 
pursuits, enjoyments in your world, can you 
not leave me this single treasure? Think, 
m’sieu! If Ma’amselle Florelle loves you 
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avenge it, with whom my conscience would 


years go on; and you, you will tire of her, | not let me dispute it, than it would have 
weary of her, want change, fresh beauty, |done from the lips of any man. J called a 


new excitement—you must know that you 
will, or why should you shrink from the 
bondage of marriage ?—you will weary of 
her; you will neglect her first and desert 
her afterwards; what will be the child’s life 
then? Think! You have done her cruel 
harm enough now with your wooing words, 
why will you do her more? What is your 
love beside hers? If you have heart or con- 
science you cannot dare to contrast them to- 
gether ; she would give up every thing for 
you, and you would give up nothing! M’sieu, 
Florelle de l’Heris is not like the women of 
your world; she is innocent of evil as, the 
holy saints; those who meet her should 
guard her from the knowledge, and not lead 
her to it. Were the Sieur de |’Heris living 
now, were her house powerful as I have 
known them, would you have dared or 
dreamt of seeking her as you do now? 
M’sieu, he who wrongs trust, betrays hos- 
pitality, and takes advantage of that very 
purity, guilelessness, and want of due pro- 
tection which should be the best and strong- 
est appeal to every man of chivalry and 
honor—he, whoever he be, the De l’Heris 
would have held, as what he is, a coward! 
Will you not now have pity upon the child, 
and let her go?’ 

“I have seldom been moved in, never 
been swayed from, any pursuit or any pur- 
pose, whether of love, or pleasure, or ambi- 
tion; but something in old Cazot’s words 
stirred me strangely, more strangely still 
from the daring and singularity of the 
speaker. Her intense love for her young 
charge gave her pathos, eloquence, and even 
a certain rude majesty, as she spoke; her 
bronzed wrinkled features worked with emo- 
tions she could not repress, and hot tears 
fell over her hard cheeks. I felt that what 
she said was true ; that as surely as the night 
follows the day would weariness of it succeed 
to my love for Florelle, that to the hopital- 
ity I had so readily received I had, in truth, 
given but an illreturn, and that I had delib- 
erately taken advantage of the very ignorance 
of the world and faith in me which should 
have most appealed to my honor. I knew 
that what she said was true, and this epithet 
‘coward’ hit me harder from the lips of a 
woman, on whom her sex would not let me 


coward, by an old peasant-woman! absurd 
idea enough, wasn’t it? It isa more absurd 
one still that I could not listen to her un- 
moved, that her words touched me—how or 
why Icould not have told—stirred up in me 
something of weakness, unselfishness, or 
chivalrousness—I know not what exactly— 
that prompted me for once to give up my 
own egotistical evanescent passions and act 
to Florelle de ’1Heris as though all the males 
of her house were on earth to make me ren- 
der account of my acts; not that for them I 
should have been likely to care much. At 
old Cazot’s words I shrank for once from my 
own motives and my own desires, shrank 
from classing Florelle de |’Heris with the 
Aspasias of my world, from bringing her 
down to their level and their life. 

*«¢ You will have pity on her, m’sieu, and 
go?’ asked old Cazot, more softly, as she 
looked in my face. 

“T did not answer her, but put her aside 
out of my way, went down the mountain-path 
to where my horse was left cropping the grass 
on the level ground beneath a plane-tree, 
and rode at a.gallop into Luz without look- 
ing back at the gray-turreted ruins of the 
Nid de l’Aigle. 

“And I left Luz that night without seeing 
Florelle de l’Heris again—a tardy kindness 
—one, perhaps, as cruel as the cruelty from 
which old Cazot had protected her. Don’t 
you think I was a fool, indeed, for once in 
my life to listen to an old woman’s prating ? 
Call me 6o if you like, I shall not dispute 
it; we hardly know when we are fools, and 
when wise men! Well! I have not been 
much given to such weaknesses. 

“T left Luz, sending a letter to Florelle, 
in which I bade her farewell, and entreated 
her to forget me—an entreaty which, while 
I made it, I felt would not be obeyed—one 
which, in the selfishness of my heart, I dare 
say, I hoped might not be. I went back to 
my old diplomatic and social life, to my eus- 
tomary pursuits, amusements, and ambitions, 
turning over the leaf of my life that con- 
tained my sojourn in the Pyrenees, as you 
turn over the page of a romance to which 
you will never recur. I went back to Con- 
stantinople, and stayed there till April, when 





I went to London and spent the season. I 
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led the same life, occupied myself with my 
old ambitions, and enjoyed my old pleas- 
ures; but I could not forget Florelle as 
wholly as I wished and tried todo. I had 
not usually been troubled with such memo- 
ries; if unwelcome, I could generally thrust 
them aside; but Florelle I did not forget; 
the more I saw of other women the sweeter 
and brighter seemed by contrast her sensi- 
tive, delicate nature, unsullied by the world, 
and unstained by artifice and falsehood. 
The longer time went on, the more I re- 
gretted having given her up—perhaps on no 
better principle than that on which ‘a child 
cares most for the toy he cannot have ; per- 
haps because, away from her, I'realized that 
I had lost the purest and the strongest love 
Ihad ever won. In the whirl of my custom- 
ary life I often thought of my poor little 
Chatelaine sans Chateau—wondered how she 
had received my letter, and how far the iron 
had burnt into her young heart—wondered 
if she had joined the Sisters of Sainte Marie 
Purificatrice, or still led her solitary life 
among the rocks and beech-woods of Nid 
de l’Aigle. I often thought of her, little as 
the life I led was conducive to regretful or 
romantic thoughts. At length, my desire to 
see her again grew ungovernable. I had 
never been in the habit of refusing myself 
what I wished; a man is a fool who does, if 
his wishes are in any degree attainable. 
And at the end of the season I went over 
to Paris, and down again once more into the 
Midi. I reached Luz, lying in the warm 
golden Pyrenean light as I had left it, and 
took once more the old familiar road up the 
hills to the Nid de l’Aigle. There had been 
no outward change from the year that had 
flown by; there drooped the fanlike branches 
of the pines; there rushed the Gave over 
its rocky bed; there came the silvery sheep- 
bell chimes down the mountain-sides; there, 
over hill and wood, streamed the mellow 
glories of the Southern sunlight. There is 
something unutterably painful in the sight 
of any place after one’s lengthened absence, 
wearing the same smile, lying in the same 
sunlight. Bulwer is right, ‘In nature’s 
heart there beats no throb for man.’ Irode 
on, picturing the flush of gladness that 
would dawn in Florelle’s face at the sight of 
me, thinking that Mme. Cazot should not 
part me from her again, even, I thought, as 
I saw the old gray turrets above the beech- 
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woods, if I paid old Cazot’s exacted penalty of 
marriage! Iloved Florelle more deeply than 
I had done twelve months before. ‘L’ab- 
sence allument les grandes passions et ¢teig- 
nent les petites,’ they say. It had been the 
reverse with me. 

“‘I rode up the bridle-path and passed 
through the old gateway. There was an 
unusual stillness about the place; nothing 
but the roar of the torrent near, and the 
songs of the birds in the branches speaking 
in the summer air. My impatience to see 
Florelle, or to hear her, grew ungovernable. 
The door stood open. I groped my way 
through the passage and pushed open the 
door of the old room. Under the oriel win- 
dow, where I had seen her first, lay on a 
little couch Florelle de l’Heris. I saw her 
again—but how! My God! to the day of 
my death I shall never forget her face as I 
saw it then; it was turned from me, and 
her fair hair streamed over her pillows, but 
as the sunlight fell upon it, I knew well 
enough what was written there. Old Cazot, 
sitting by the bed with her head on her 
arms, looked up, and came towards me, fore- 
ing me back. 

“¢You are come at last, to see her die. 
Look on your work—look well at it—and 
then go; with my curse upon you!’ 

“I shook off her grasp, and forcing my 
way towards the window, threw myself down 
by Florelle’s bed ; till then I never knew how 
well I loved her. My voice awoke her from 
her sleep, and, with a wild cry of joy, she 
started up, weak as she was, and threw her 
arms round my neck, clinging to me with 
her little hands, and crying to me deliri- 
ously not to leave her while she lived—to 
stay with her till death should take her; 
where had I been so long? why had I come 
so late? So late !—those piteous words! 
As I held her in my arms, unconscious from 
the shock, and saw the pitiless marks that 
disease, the most hopeless and the most 
cruel, had made on the face that I had left 
fair, bright, and full of life as any child’s, I 
felt the full bitterness of that piteous re- 
proach, ‘ Why had I come so late ?’ 

“What need to tell you more? Florelle 
de l’Heris was dying, and I had killed her. 
The child that I had loved so selfishly had 
loved me with all the concentrated tender- 
ness of her isolated and impassioned na- 
ture: the letter I wrote bidding her fare- 
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well had given her her death-blow. They 
told me that from the day she received that 
letter every thing lost its interest for her. 
She would sit for hours looking down the 
road to Luz, as though watching wearily for 
one who never came or kneeling before the 
pictures I had left as before some altar, pray- 
ing to Heaven to take care of me, and bless 
me, and let her see me once again before 
she died. Consumption had killed her 
mother in her youth ; during the chill win- 
ter at the Nid de l’Aigle the hereditary dis- 
ease settled upon her. WhenI found her 
she was dying fast. All the medical aid, 
all the alleviations, luxuries, resources, that 
money could procure, to ward off the death 
I would have given twenty years of my life 
to avert, I lavished on her, but they were 
useless; for my consolation they told me 
that, used a few months earlier, they would 
have saved her! She lingered three weeks, 
fading away like a flower gathered before 
its fullest bloom. Each day was torture to 
me. I knew enough of the disease to know 
from the first there was no hope for her or 
me. Those long, terrible night-hours, when 
she lay with her head upon my shoulder, and 
her little hot, thin hands in mine, while I 
listened, uncertain whether every breath was 
not the last, or whether life was not already 
fled! By Heaven! I cannot think of them 
yet! One of those long summer nights 
Florelle died; happy with me, loving and 
forgiving me to the last; speaking to the 
last of that reunion in which, poor child, she 
in her innocent faith believed and hoped, ac- 
cording to the promise of her creed !—died 
with her hands clasped round my neck, and 
her eyes looking up to mine, till the last ray of 
light was quenched in them—died while the 
morning dawn rose in the east and cast a 
_ golden radiance-on her face, the herald of 
a day to which she never woke!” 


LA CHATELAINE 


There was a dead silence between us; the 
Arno splashed against the wall below, mur- 
muring its eternal song beneath its bridge, 
while the dark heavy clouds drifted over the 
sky with a sullen roll of thunder. Caven- 
dish lay back in his chair, the deep shadow 
of the balcony pillar hiding his face from 
me, and his voice quivered painfully as he 
spoke the last words of his story. He was 
silent for many minutes, and so was I, re- 
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folded a page out of his life’s history written 
in characters so painful to him. Such skel- 
etons dwell in the hearts of most; hands 
need be tender that disentomb them and 
drag out to daylight ashes so mournful and 
so grievous, guarded so tenaciously, hidden 
so jealously. Each of us is tender over his 
own, but who does not think his brother’s 
fit subject for jest, for gibe, for mocking 
danse de mort ? 

Cavendish raised himself with a laugh, 
but his lips looked white as death as he 
drank down a draught of the Hermitage. 

“Well! what say you: is the maxim 
right, y-a-t-il femmes et femmes? Caram- 
ba! why need you have pitched upon that 
portfolio?—There are the lights in the 
Acqua d’Oro’s palace ; we must go, my good 
fellow, or we shall get into disgrace.” 

We went, and Beatrice Acqua d’Oro talked 

very ardent Italian to him, and the Comtesse 
Bois de Sandal remarked to me what a bril- 
liant and successful man Lord Cavendish 
was, but how unimpressionable !—as cold 
and as glittering as ice. Nothing had ever 
made him feel, she was quite certain, pretty 
complimentary nonsense though he often 
talked. What would the Marchesa and the 
Comtesse have said, I wonder, had I told 
them of La Chatelaine sans Chateau, and 
that little grave under the Pyrenean beech- 
woods? So much does the world know of 
any of us! In the lives of all men are 
doubled-down pages written on in secret, 
folded out of sight, forgotten as they make 
other entries in the diary, never read by 
their fellows, only glanced at by themselves 
in some midnight hour of solitude. 
. Basta! they are painful reading, care 
amici. Don’t you find them so? Let us 
leave the skeletons in the closet, the pictures 
in the portfolio, the doubled-down pages in 
the locked diary, and go to Beatrice Acqua 
d’Oro’s, where the lights are burning gaily. 
What is Madame Bois de Sandal, née Dash- 
wood, singing in the music-room P 


The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me ! 


That is the burden of many songs sung in 
this world, for some dead flowers strew most 
paths, and grass grows over myriad graves, 
and many leaves are folded down in many 
lives, I fear. And—retrospection is very 
idle, my good fellow, and regret is as bad as 
the tic, and flirting is deucedly pleasant ; the 
white Hermitage we drank to-night is gone, 
we know, but are there no other bottles left 
of wine every whit as good? Shall we waste 
our time sighing after spilt lees? Surely 





gretting that my careless question had un- 





not. Je suis philosophe, moi. Et vous, 
monsieur ? 


FORTUNE-MAKERS. 


From The Spectator. 
FORTUNE-MAKERS. 

THERE is a book yet to be written about 
England, which will be more valuable to the 
historian than any collection of state papers, 
or any number of biographies, and that is 
the history of the mutations of English prop- 
erty. Itis astonishing how little attention 
has yet been paid to this chapter in the great 
narrative of English progress. The mate- 
rials must exist, in state grants, family his- 
tories, parish registers, muniment chests, 
and, above all, the records of wills; but 
there is no collection of facts anywhere to be 
found. Digging deep in county histories 
one picks up a few stray items, but the con- 
nected history of the propertied class is still 
to seek. Yet the surface of modern England 
is, to use a geological term, one vast deposit, 
the excretions of extinct tribes of fortune- 
makers. For ages—and the fact is one of 
the many specialities of our island history— 
every generation or two has produced some 
new species of millionnaire, some occupation 
or traffic, or source of gain which enabled 
new men to build fortunes, and, dying, found 
families, or will away great estates. The 
Norman conquerors were the first, and of 
them we have some account, and of their 
successors, the continental adventurers, the 
gay and polished men of Southern France, 
who talked the langue d’oc, and whom the 
Norman kings loved and petted, while the 
people cursed. But of the first grand muta- 
tion of property managed by civil expedi- 
ents, the vast sales which preceded and ac- 
companied the crusades, we have no account 
whatever. A third of England changed 
hands, and the puzzle is where the pur- 
chasers got the money from. Some can be 
traced as traders, goldsmiths, woolgrowers, 
and usurers, but we suspect the ecclesiastics 
found most of the funds. The wars of the 
Roses shifted lands from hand to hand, but 
did not very greatly change the class; and 
for the next mutation on a grand scale we 
must pass on to the sequestration of the 
monasteries. From that day, and up to the 
death of Queen Anne, court favor was the 
surest road to fortune. It was the only pur- 
suit, indeed, which could in a few years raise 
an unknown man to the status of an English 
peer. If aman pleased Henry the Eighth, 
were it only as his fire-screen, he rose at 
once to wide possessions, and England owes 
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much to the race founded by a lucky court 
gossip of the kind. The Cecils are great 
peers to this day on the lands Elizabeth 
bestowed. William made his Dutch favor- 
ites the rivals of the greatest houses in Eu- 
rope, and they continue such; and even 
statesmen not distinguished by such invidious 
largesses found that place implied also enor- 
mous wealth. These were only the great 
prizes in the lottery, butfar below these men 
in social status appeared others, who from 
generation to generation purchased out the 
landed families. The woolstapler was prob- 
ably the first, and bought much of the abbey 
lands. Then came the monopolist and the 
lawyer, Mompesson and Bacon, on a less 
notorious scale, The goldsmith, as he was 
called, or money-dealer, as we now call him, 
followed next, with interest at sixty per 
cent, and a habit—or report belied him—of 
local regrating. In the Parliamentary days 
great slices of property went to successful 
soldiers and London citizens, and then began 
with the Restoration the reign of the Turkey 
merchant. How a “ fortune ” could be made 
out of the Levant trade, while so limited in 
extent, seems inexplicable, but the profits of 
every venture would make a merchant of 
1861 stare with envy, and seem incredible 
to the most prosperous monopolists of our 
own day, the dozen dictators of the China 
trade. With William commenced the loan- 
monger and the Nabob, but the reign of the 
latter was not really felt so early, though the 
Company declared dividends such as are 
now-a-days only obtained from an Australian 
copper-mine or an Indian steam company. 
In the days of Queen Anne the army-con- 
tractor was in his glory, paid by a dozen 
governments, cheating all, and turning the 
proceeds into land. The loan-monger, too, 
flourished, and though only at best a cross 
between Rothschild and a pawnbroker, he 
was on the right scent, and founded houses. 
In the days of the first and second Georges 
enormous changes of property must have 
occurred. The landowners touched nearly, 
though not quite, their lowest point of de- 
pression, while every other powerful class 
grew rich. The projects of that day were 
not all bubbles. The stockbroker accumu- 
lated, contractors for the state managed un- 
heard-of jobs, and writers in laced coats 
railed at the sudden rise of all in trade, the 
Cits with pretty wives and bottomless purses. 
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They were all, however, in popular imagina- 
tion, overshadowed by the Nabobs, though 
the popular imagination was deceived. No- 
body saw the Indians make their money, 
and so their rise was considered prodigious, 
but their wealth never came up to the pop- 
ular idea. The largest sum ever taken out 
of India was probably Mr. Barlow’s — 
£900,000; the next, Clive’s; and the next, 
either Verelst’s or Vansittart’s. Had the 
latter retained his lands, his successors 
would have been among the richest men of 
earth, one item in his property being about 
a third of Calcutta. The Indians, however, 
had no estates to keep up, confused property 
and income, had an insane thirst for position, 
and, though reputed princes, they did not 
found many families—not half so many as 
the stockbrokers, who, up to the opening of 
the revolutionary war, were probably, par 
excellence, the fortune-makers. Then came 
the glorious days when every man who could 
make out a bill against government made a 
fortune; when a contractor for fat beasts, a 
mere carcase butcher, made three-quarters 
of a million, and founded a family, which 
has won its place in the highest rank of the 
untitled gentry; and then, too, came the 
strangest change in the position of a class 
ever recorded in our history. 

The peers became the wealthiest men in 
the land. We are so accustomed to them as 
such that we regard wealth and the peerage 
as naturally allied, yet it is certain that 
towards the end of the last century the peers 
were a pauperized class. The riot of the 
three reigns, aided by some commercial 
causes, had done its work. A lord was, in 
public estimation, poor and proud. Satirists 
never wearied of contrasting the fat citizen 
with the pauper grandee, and merchants 
warned their daughters off adventurous lord- 
lings as they would now warn them against 
Italian counts and German barons. They 
still, however, retained their lands, mort- 
gaged up to the lips, when the marvellous 
prosperity which succeeded 1805 suddenly 
overtook them. Rents rose to figures which 
seemed fabulous, population increased, the 
cities expanded over their fields, the marvel- 
lous growth of London poured gold into the 
laps of the owners of the soil, a passion for 
enterprise seized upon the class: they be- 
came miners, quarrymen, traders, engineers, 
patient and most acute  agriculturists. The 
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they had become the richest class for their 
numbers in Europe, and had lived down the 
outcry against them, till at this moment the 
highest idea great novelists can give us of 
wealth, power, and luxury combined, is the 
Lord Monmouth or Lord Steyne. The war 
produced also the great loan-monger, the 
man of whom Rothschild is accepted as a 
type, contractors like Ouvrard, who took 
Charles the Seventh of Spain as a partner— 
we mean literally as a registered partner, 
responsible for debts—and houses like the 
Hopes and Barings, who sent a lad to Amer- 
ica to buy all the cotton in the world, mildly 
expostulated with an agent who purchased 
a small kingdom in Canada, and subse- 
quently only scolded a partner who first 
bought the whole territory round Mexico— 
the city—and then compelled the Legisla- 
ture to annul his inconvenient bargain as 
injurious to the. safety of the state. The 
contractor followed, but he brings us to the 
present day, when no single class can be 

ointed to as first favorite of fortune. The 
oanmonger is still powerful, and so is the 
speculator ; but bankers accumulate fortunes 
like those of the highest nobles, and a linen- 
draper left the other day cash which would 
purchase the fee-simple of the Wohurn es- 
tates. The rate of fortunes has enormously 
increased. Pitt thought it useless to tax 
fortunes above a million, and now men die 
every day whose heirs chuckle over the 
saving produced by his want of foresight. A 
“plum” has ceased to be even a citizen’s 
goal, and there are tradesmen in London 
whose incomes while in trade exceed a 
“reat fortune” of the time of the second 
George. Very enormous realized fortunes, 
properties that are producing more than 
£50,000 a year, are, however, still very 
scarce. Only fifty-seven are returned to the 
English income-tax, and though that is a 
palpably erroneous account, it may be doubt- 
edif there are a thousand individuals with 
that amount in the world. There are none 
in France and Italy beyond a few working 
capitalists, a few remaining in Germany, a 
considerable number in Russia, and perhaps 
thirty individuals in America, The Northern 
papers say there are fifteen capitalists who 
could pay for the war, but that is a demo- 
cratic exaggeration. There are perhaps ten 
private incomes in India of that amount, as 
many in South America, and a few officials 
in the Eastern world accumulate very con- 
siderable sums, but there the list ends, and 
despite the enormous increase of wealth, and 
the depreciation of money as its representa- 
tive, the man who possesses £50,000 a year 
in security may still rank himself as belong- 
ing to the créme de la céme of the plutoc- 





war had purged them out, and in fifty years 


racy of the world. 


THE TALE HE TOLD THE MARINES. 


From Once a Week. 
THE TALE HE TOLD THE MARINES. 


Now mind, I will not guarantee the truth 
of this. I can only tell it you as he told it 
us. It sounds improbable, certainly, but no 
one can say it isimpossible. What is there 
to prevent a lady, if she is so inclined, 
from——? But that would spoil the story. 
And there is no law of nature, I suppose, to 
restrain a man who is so devoid of gentle- 
manly feeling ashe is——. But that would 
tell you what is coming. It is no good say- 
ing he was intoxicated, because I defy you 
to get drunk on sherry and soda-water ; and 
to lay it to the heat of the season is absurd, 
for it was a remarkably cool evening for 
August. No! Jenkyns is a man who has 
had some strange expériences, and this was 
not the least strange among them. Still, 
mind, I will not guarantee the truth of this ; 
though, by the way, you don’t often find a 


man tell the same tale twice in exactly the’ 


same way if it is not true, and I have heard 
him tell this twice. The first time was at a 
dinner at Lord—— Well! it does not mat- 
ter where. It is sometimes advisable not to 
mention proper names. I don’t think men- 
tioning this would do any harm, though—at 
a dinner at Lord’s cricket-ground, and the 
second time was on the occasion of which I 
am speaking, when I found him drinking 
sherry and soda-water and smoking cheroots 
with three officers of Marines, one of whom, 
with five gloves (lady’s six-and-a-half) and 
a withered rose before him, was telling how 
—“ ‘after leading me on in this way, after 
gaining my young affections in this treach- 
erous manner, by Jove! sir, she throws me 
over and marries Blubber.” 

‘“‘Tt’s like the sex,” said the second Ma- 
rine. 

“Tt’s woman that sejuices all mankind,” 
said the third Marine. 

“Tt reminds me of what once happened 
to myself,” said Jenkyns; “you know the 
story,” he continued, turning tome. “So 
just order yourself some sherry and soda- 
water; ah! and while you are about it order 
some for me too, and you can pay for them 
both when they come ; then I sha’nt be put 
out. Paying for any thing always puts me 
out. Thank you! I’ll try one of your cigars. 
Well! gentlemen,” turning to the Marines, 
‘‘Some time ago I was staying with Sir 


George P——, P. House, P shire, 
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Great number of people there—all kinds of 
amusements going on. Driving, riding, fish- 
ing, shooting, every thing in fact. Sir 
George’s daughter, Fanny, was often my 
companion in these expeditions, and I was 
considerably struck with her. For she was 
a girl to whom the epithet ‘ stunning’ ap- 
plies better than any other that I am ae- 
quainted with. She could ride like Nimrod, 
she could drive like Jehu, she could row like 
Charon, she could dance like Terpsichore, 
she could run like Diana, she walked like 
Juno, and she looked like Venus, I’ve even 
seen her smoke.” 

‘One good point in her character, at any 
rate,” said the third Marine. 

“Just like the sex!” said the second Ma- 
rine. 

“Ah! she was a stunner,” continued 
Jenkyns, “ you should have heard that girl 
whistle, and laugh—— you should have 
heard her laugh. She was truly a delightful 
companion. We rode together, drove to- 
gether, fished together, walked together, 
danced together, sang together ; I called her 
Fanny, and she called me Tom. All this 
could have but one termination, you know. 
I fell in love with her, and determined to 
take the first opportunity of proposing. So 
one day, when we were out together fishing 
on the lake, I went down on my knees 
amongst the gudgeons, seized her hand, 
pressed it to my waistcoat, and in burning 
accents entreated her to become my wife. 

“¢Don’t be a fool!’ she said. ‘Now 
drop it, do! and put me a fresh worm on.’ 

“¢Q Fanny,’ I exclaimed; ‘don’t talk 
about worms when marriage is in question, 
Only say-——’ 

“«T tell you what it is, now,’ she replied, 
angrily, ‘if you don’t drop it, I'll pitch you 
out of the boat.’ 

“Gentlemen,” said Jenkyns, with strong 
emotion, “I did not drop it; andI give you 
my word of honor, with a sudden shove she 
sent me flying into the water ; then seizing 
the sculls, with a stroke or two she put sey- 
eral yards between us, and burst into a fit 
of laughter that fortunately prevented her 
from going any further. I swam up and 
climbed into the boat. ‘Jenkyns!’ said I to 
myself, ‘Revenge! revenge!’ I disguised 
my feelings. I laughed—hideous mockery 
of mirth—I laughed. Pulled to the bank, 
went to the house, and changed my clothes, 
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When I appeared at the dinner-table, I per- 
ceived that every one had been informed of 
my ducking—universal laughter greeted me. 
During dinner Fanny repeatedly whispered 
to her neighbor, and glanced at me. Smoth- 
ered laughter invariably followed. ‘Jen- 
kyns!’ said I, ‘ Revenge!’ The opportunity 
soon offered. There was to be a balloon 
ascent from the lawn, and Fanny had tor- 
mented her father into letting her ascend 
with the aeronaut. I instantly took my 
plans ; bribed the aeronaut to plead illness 
at the moment when the machine should 
have risen; learned from him the manage- 
ment of the balloon, though I understood 
that pretty well before, and calmly awaited 
the result. The day came. The weather 
was fine. The balloon was inflated. Fanny 
was in the car. Every thing was ready, 
when the aeronaut suddenly fainted. He 
was carried into the house, and Sir George 
accompanied him to see that he was prop- 
erly attended to. Fanny was in despair. 

«Am I to lose my air expedition!’ she 
exclaimed, looking over the side of the car. 
‘ Some one understands the management of 
this thing, surely? Nobody! Tom!’ she 
called out to me, ‘you understand it, don’t 
you?’ 

“¢ Perfectly !’ I answered. 

*¢Come along then!’ she cried, ‘be 
quick ; before papa comes back.” 

“The company in general endeavored to 
dissuade her from her project, but of course 
in vain. After a decent show of hesitation, 
I climbed into the car. The balloon was 
cast off, and rapidly sailed heavenward. 
There was scarcely a breath of wind, and we 
rose almost straight up. We rose above the 
house, and she laughed and said,— 

“ ¢ How jolly!’ 

“ We were higher than the highest trees 
and she smiled, and said it was very kind of 
me to come with her. We were so high that 
the people below looked mere specks, and 
she hoped that I thoroughly understood the 
management of the balloon. Now was my 
time. 

“¢T understand the going up part,’ I an- 
swered, ‘to come down is not so easy,’ and 
I whistled. 

“* What do you mean?’ she cried. 

“« Why, when you want to go up faster, 
you throw some sand overboard,’ I replied, 
suiting the action to the word. 
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**Ton’t be foolish, Tom,’ she said, try- 
ing to appear quite calm and indifferent, but 
trembling uncommonly, 

“¢ Foolish!’ Isaid. ‘Oh dear, no! but 
whether I go along the ground or up in the 
air I like to go the pace, and so do you, 
Fanny, I know. Go it, you cripples!’ and 
over went another sand-bag. 

“«¢Why, you’re mad, surely,’ she whis- 
pered in utter terror, and tried to reach the 
bags, but I kept her back. 

“** Only with love, my dear,’ I answered, 
smiling pleasantly ; ‘ only with love for you. 
O Fanny, I adore you! Say you will be 
my wife.’ 

““¢T gave you an answer the other day,’ 
she replied; ‘one which I should have 
thought you would have remembered,’ she 
added, laughing a little, notwithstanding her 
terror. 

“¢T remember it perfectly,’ I answered, 
‘but I intend to have a different reply to 
that. You see those five sand-bags. I shall 
ask you five times to become my wife. Every 
time you refuse I shall throw over a sand- 
bag—so, lady fair, as the cabmen would say, 
reconsider your decision, and consent to be- 
come Mrs. Jenkyns.’ 

¢T wont!’ shesaid; ‘ I never will! and, 
let me tell you, that you are acting in a 
very ungentlemanly way to press me thus,’ 

“You acted in a very lady-like way the 
other day, did you not,’ I rejoined, ‘ when 
you knocked me out of the boat?’ She 
laughed again, for she was a plucky girl, 
and no mistake—a very plucky girl. ‘ How- 
ever,’ I went on, ‘it’s no good arguing 
about it—will you promise to give me your 
hand ?’ 

“«¢ Never!’ she answered; ‘I'll go to 
Ursa Major first, though I’ve got a big 
enough bear here, in all conscience. Stay! 
you'd prefer Aquarius, wouldn’t you?’ 

“ She looked so pretty that I was almost 
inclined to let her off (I was only trying to 
frighten her, of course—I knew how high we 
could go safely well enough, and how valua- 
ble the life of Jenkyns was to his country) ; 
but resolution is one of the strong points of 
my character, and when I’ve begun a thing 
I like to carry it through, so I threw over 
another sand-bag, and whistled the Dead 
March in Saul. 

“*Come, Mr. Jenkyns,’ she said, sud- 
denly, ‘ come, Tom, let us descend now, and 
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I'll promise to say nothing whatever -about 
all this.’ 

“T continued the execution of the Dead 
March, 

“ «But if you do not begin the descent at 
once I'll tell papa the moment I set foot on 
the ground.’ 

“T laughed, seized another bag, and, 
looking steadily at her, said,— 

“Will you promise to give me your 
hand P’ 

“Tye answered you already,’ was the 
reply. 

“Over went the sand, and the solemn 
notes of the Dead March resounded through 
the car. 

“¢T thought you were a gentleman,’ said 
Fanny, rising up in a terrible rage from the 
bottom of the car, where she had been sit- 
ting, and looking perfectly beautiful in her 
wrath; ‘I thought you were a gentleman, 
but I find I was mistaken ; why a chimney- 
sweeper would not treat a lady in such a 
way. Do you know that you are risking 
your own life as well as mine by your mad- 
ness P’ 

“T explained that I adored her so much 
that to die in her company would be perfect 
bliss, so that I begged she would not con- 
sider my feelings at all. She dashed her 
beautiful hair from her face, and standing 
perfectly erect, looking like the Goddess of 
Anger or Boadicea—if you can fancy that 
personage in a balloon—she said,— 

“¢T command you to begin the descent 
this instant!’ 

“ The Dead March, whistled in a manner 
essentially gay and lively, was the only 
response. After a few minutes’ silence, I 
took up another bag, and said,— 

“¢ We are getting rather high, if you do 
not decide soon we shall have Mercury com- 
ing to tell us that we are trespassing—will 
you promise me your hand ?’ 

“‘She sat in sulky silence in the bottom 
of the car. I threw over the sand. Then 
she tried another plan. Throwing herself 
upon her knees, and bursting into tears, she 
said,— 

“¢QOh, forgive me for what I did the 
other day! It was very wrong, and I am 
very sorry. Take me home, and I will be a 
sister to you.’ 

“* Not a wife?’ said I. 

“¢T can’t! Ican’t!’ she answered. 
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‘Over went the fourth bag, and I began 
to think she would beat me, after all; for I 
did not like the idea of going much higher. 
I would not give in just yet, however. I 
whistled for a few moments, to give her time 
for reflection, and then said,— 

““*Fanny, they say that marriages are 
made in heaven—if you do not take care, 
ours will be solemnized there.’ 

**T took up the fifth bag. 

*** Come,’ I said, ‘ my wife in life, or my 
companion in death! Which is it to be?’ 
and I patted the sand-bag in a cheerful man- 
ner. She held her face in her hands, but 
did not answer. I nursed the bag in my 
arms, as if it had been a baby. 

“Come, Fanny, give me your prom- 
ise !’ 

“T could hear her sobs. I’m the most 
soft-hearted creature breathing, and would 
not pain any living thing, and, I confess, she 
had beaten me. I forgave her the ducking ; 
I forgave her for rejecting me. I was on 
the point of flinging the bag back into the 
car, and saying, ‘Dearest Fanny, forgive 
me for frightening you. Marry whomsoever 
you will. Give your lovely hand to the 
lowest groom in your stables—endow with 
your priceless beauty the Chief of the Pan- 
ki-wanki Indians. Whatever happens, Jen. 
kyns is your slave—your dog—your foot- 
stool. His duty, henceforth, is to go whith- 
ersoever you shall order—to do whatever 
you shall command.’ I was just on the 
point of saying this, I repeat, when Fanny 
suddenly looked up, and said, with a queer- 
ish expression upon her face,— 

‘¢*¢ You need not throw that last bag over. 
I promise to give you my hand.’ 

*¢ With all your heart?’ I asked, quick- 
ly. 
‘¢¢ With all my heart,’ she answered, with 
the same strange look. 

“T tossed the bag into the bottom of the 
car, and opened the valve. The balloon 
descended. 

“¢ Gentlemen,’ said Jenkyns, rising from 
his seat in the most solemn manner, and 
stretching out his hand, as if he were going 
to take an oath; ‘Gentlemen, will you be- 
lieve it? When we had reached the ground, 
and the balloon had been given over to its 
recovered master—when I had helped Fanny 
tenderly to the earth, and turned towards 
her to receive anew the promise of her affec- 
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tion and her hand—will you believe it ?— 
she gave me a box on the ear that upset me 
against the car, and running to her father, 
who at that moment came up, she related to 
him and the assembled company what she 
called my disgraceful conduct in the balloon, 
and ended by informing me that all of her 
hand that I was likely to get had been 
already bestowed upon my ear, which she 
assured me had been given with all her 
heart.’ 

“You villain!’ said Sir George, advanc- 
ing towards me with a horse-whip in his 
hand. ‘You villain! I’ve a good mind to 
break this over your your back.’ 

“¢ Sir George,’ said I, ‘ villain and Jen- 
kyns must never be coupled in the same 
sentence; and as for the breaking of this 
whip, I'll relieve you of the trouble,’ and, 
snatching it from his hand, I broke it in 
two, and threw the pieces on the ground. 
‘ And nowI shall have the honor of wishing 





THE TALE HE TOLD THE MARINES. 


you good-morning. Miss P——, I forgive 
you.’ And I retired. 

“Now I ask you whether any specimen of 
female treachery equal to that has ever 
come within your experience, and whether 
any excuse can be made for such con- 
duct P ” 

‘*¢ As I said before, it’s like the sex,” said 
the second Marine. 

“ Yes, all mankind is sejuiced by woman,” 
said the third Marine. 

“Tt’s just my case over again,” said the 
first Marine. “‘ After drawing me on in that 
way—after gaining my affections in that 
treacherous manner, by Jove! sir, she goes 
and marries Blubber ! ” 

Well, it does sound improbable, certainly 
—very improbable. But, I said before I 
began, that I would not guarantee the truth 
of it. Indeed, if you ask my candid opinion, 
I don’t think it is true ; but yet the Marines 
believed it. 





Tue Toots Great Men Work Wits.— 
It is not tools that make the workmen, but the 
trained skill and perseverance of the man him- 
self. Indeed it is proverbial that the bad work- 
man never yet had a good tool. Some one 
asked Opie by what wonderful process he mixed 
his colors. ‘I mix them with my brains, sir,” 
was his reply. It is the same with every work- 
man who would excel. Ferguson made mar- 
vellous things—such as his wooden clock, that 
actually measured the hours—by means of a 
common penknife, a tool in everybody’s hand, 
but then everybody is not a Ferguson. A pan 
of water and two thermometers were the tools by 
which Dr. Black discovered latent heat; and a 

rism, a lens, and a sheet of pasteboard enabled 

ewton to unfold the composition of light and 
the origin of color. An eminent foreign savant 
once called upon Dr. Wollaston, and requested 
to be shown over his laboratories, in which sci- 
ence had been enriched by so many important 
discoveries, when the doctor took him intoa 
little study, and, pointing to an old tea-tray on 
the table, containing a few watch-glasses, test- 
papers, a small balance, and a blow-pipe, said: 
“ There is all the laboratory I have!’ Stothard 
learned the art of combining colors by closely 
studying butterflies’ wings; he would often say 
that no one knew what he owed to these tiny 
insects. A burnt stick and a barn-door served 
Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. Bewick 
first practised drawing on the cottage walls of 
his native village, which he covered with his 
sketches in chalk ; and Benjamin West made his 
first brushes out of the cat’s tail. Ferguson laid 





himself down in the fields at night in a blanket, 
and made a map of the heavenly bodies by 
means of a thread with small beads on it, 
stretched between his eye and the stars. Frank- 
lin first robbed the thunder-cloud of its light- 
ning by means of a kite made with two cross- 
sticks and a silk handkerchief. Watt made his 
first model of the condensing steam engine out 
of an old anatomist’s syringe, used to inject the 
arteries previous to dissection. Gifford worked 
his first problem in mathematics, when, a cob- 
bler’s apprentice, upon small scraps of leather, 
which he beat smooth for the purpose; while 
Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated 
eclipses on his plow handle. 


Tue Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A., vicar 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, died on the Ist inst., 
aged eighty-two. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1802, 
being the fifth wrangler, in the same year with 
Dr. Stanley, late Bishop of Norwich, Mr. Sut- 
ton, afterwards the Speaker of the House of 
Commons and Lord Canterbury, and Dr. God- 
frey, late President of Quceen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Having held various preferments in the 
church, he was nominated by Lord Northwick 
to the vicarage of Harrow, which he has held up 
to the present time. The vicarage of Harrow is 
worth about £800 a year. All the shops in 
Harrow were closed as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased vicar. His son is the 
secretary of King’s College, London. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Relying upon the solid value and varied attractions of the matter which we gather from 
the wide field of contemporary literature, we have made little external effort to solicit the 
‘~onage of the public, Probably we have in this gone too much out of the fashion of the 
the public ear is continually assailed by vociferous exhortation on all sides, — and 
‘ers do not always choose from intelligent examination. 
now very strongly the effect of the war, we respectfully ask of our habitual read- 
h of them will make an effort to add to our subscription-list the names of some of 
unediate friends, and thus give us a gratifying testimony of their appreciation of © 
many years. 
‘r readers have written to us that they intended to complete their sets of The 
3 soon as they could spare the money,—and perhaps the following business prop- 
enable them to do so, and at the same time make up to us the loss of our loyal 
x48 in the Southern States. (We lost most of the secessionists several years ago 
when we endeavored to expose their policy.) 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


To any person sending us Thirty-six new subscribers with a year’s payment from each, we will 
send a complete set of the First Series of the Living Age in Thirty-six volumes, bound in cloth; in 
our uniform style. 


To any person sending us in like manner twenty new subscribers, we will send a complete set of 
the Second Series in Twenty volumes, cloth. 


To any person sending us Five new subscribers in like manner, we will send a complete set of 
The Panorama of Life and Literature in Five volumes, or any Five volumes of the Living Age 
an cloth. 


And in general, we will give a bound volume of the Living Age for every new subscriber whom 
any of our friends may add to our list. 


Or, if preferred, we will make a liberal pecuniary compensation. 


In order to receive the above premiums, payments must be made directly to Us, at our office ~ 
No. 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, or by mail to that address. 


For love or money,—or for much love and a little money,—dear readers, we hope you will © 
help us over this time of trouble. Before it began, all business seemed prosperous; all pro® 
pects seemed fair. But it was an important part of the policy of the conspirators to destroy © 
the fruits of industry ; and they have been in a considerable degree suggessful in this part of © 
their plot. They did not count upon the “joyfulness” with which, from love to the great” 
cause, we workingmen “ take the spoiling of our goods.” 

As in the offering of Volunteers many have been disappointed, because there were more 
than the government could accept, we think it well to say, that how many soever regiments of 
subscribers may be offered to us, we will accept and supply them all. 


LITTELL, SON & COMPANY. 


Boston, JUNE, 1861 








